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INTRODUCTION 



Atlantn University is an inBtitution for the higher education of Nej^ro 
youth. It seekS) by maintaining a high standard of scholarship and de- 

l portment, to sift out and train thoroughly talented members of this race 

to be leaders of thought and missionaries of culture among the masses. 

'- Furthermore, Atlanta University recogizes that it is its duty as a seat 

of learning to throw kiA much light as pos^sible upon thc^ intricate social 

[ problems affecting those masses, for the enlightenment of its graduates 

> and of the general public. It has, therefore, for the last four years, 
7 sought to unite its own graduates, the graduates of similar institutions, 

> and educated Negroes in general, throughout the South, in an effort to 
\ study carefully and thoroughly certain definite* aspects of the Negro 
•V problems. 

% Grachiates of Fisk University, Berea C^ollege, Lincoln University, Spel- 

> man Seminary, Clark University, Wilberforce University, Howard Unl- 
t versity, the Meharry Medical College, Hampton and Tuskeegee Institutes 
^ and several other institutions have kindly joined in this movement and 
t added their efforts to those of the graduates of Atlanta, and have, In 
"^ the last four years, helped to conduct four investigations: One in 1896 
I into the '^Mortality of Negroes in Cities"; another in 1897 into the '*Gen- 
~^ eral Social and Physical Condition*' of 5,000 Negroes living in selected 
^' parts of certain southern cities; a third in 1808 on ^^Some Kfforts of 
^ American Negroes For Their Own Social Bett^jrment." Finally in 18U9, 
% inquiry has been made to ascertain the extent to which the Freedman 
'-^ and his sons are entering into business life. 

[T The results of this last investigation are presented in this pamphlet. 

P Next year some other phases of the economic situation of tlie Negro will 

'<■■ be studied. It is hoped that these studies will have the active aid and 

^ co-operation of all those who are interested in this method of making 

Y easier the solution of the Negro problems. 
t 
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2 THE NEGBO IN ]BU.STNESS 

Beside these regular investigations by the Atlanta Negro Conference, tho 
Univ«»r.sit.v pursues its sociological work in several other directions. Firtly 
It offers for itsstudents and all others interested in these lines of work tlie 
following eoui-ses of rstudy : 

1. The Theory of Kconomics, one term. 

2. The Economic History of tho American Negi'o, one term. 
8. Statistics ixnd Sociology, one term. 
4. Present Social Condition of the Negro, one term. 
6. Elementary Civics, one term. 
6. Civil Government In the United States, one term. 

? 7. Political Science, one term* 

I Theses and library work are required in connection wftli the more 

^ advanced courses. 

"^ Sec'nidhj, members of tlie Department of Sociology of this institution 

have, from time to time, published the following studies and essayp on 
various phases of tho Negro problem: 
J Suppression of the Slave Trade, 335 pp, Longman's, 18*.i6. 

The Philadelphia Negro, 620 pp, Ginn & Co., 1899. 

The Negroes of Farmville, Va., 38 pp. Bulletin U. S. Department of 
*> Labor, Jan., 1898. 

> Condition of the Negro in Various Cities, 112 px>. Bulletin U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, May, 1897. 

The Negro in the Black Belt, 17 pp. Bulletin U. S. Department of Labor, 
* May, 18W. 

^ The Situdy of the Negro Problems, 21 pp, Put)lications of the American 

-^ Academy of Political and Social Science, No. 219. 

3, Strivings of the Negro People, Atlantic Monthfi/y August, 1806. 

> A Negro Schoolmaster in the New South, Atlantic Monthly, January, 1899. 

The Negro and Crime, Independent, May 18, 1899. 
The Conservation of Races, 16 pp. Publications of the American Negro 

Academy, No. 2. 
'^ Thirdly, the regular University publications are as follows: 

j[ Annual CataIo;;ue, 1870-1899. 

Bulletin of Atlanta University, 4 pp, monthly; 25 cents per year. 
No. 1. Mortality of Negroes, 51 pp, 1896, (out of print). 
No. 2. Social and Physical Condition of Negroes, 86 pp, 1897; 20 cents. 
No. 8. Some Efforts of American Negroes for Social Betterment, 66 pp, 
1898; 20 cents. 

; No. 4. The Negro in Business, 1899; 20 cents. 

f List of Negro Newspapers; 2 cents. 

■i Programme of Social Betterment; 2 cents, 

t. Fourthly; Bureau of Information : 

', The Corresi)onding Secretary of the Atlanta Conference undertakes, 

upon request, to furnish correspondents with information upon any phases 
l! of the Negro problem, so far as he is able ; or he paints out such sources a.»* 

/ exist from which accurate data may be obtained. No charge is made for 

this work except for actual expon.ses incurred. During the past year 
\ professors in several northern and soiithora in.stitution.s, students of 

^ sociology, philanthropic societies and workers, and many private persons 
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It 

T liave taken advantage of this bureau. 

^ Tiie following is a partial list of recipients of such information within 

' 1 tlie la3t two years : 

* Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of U. S. Bureau of Labor, 
Professor Walter F. Wilcox, of U. S. Census Office. 
Professor Katharine Coman, of Wellesley College. 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston. 

Walter R. Lambeth, Missionary S'ieretary, M. E. Church, South. 
Miss Jane Porter Scott, of the Social Settlements Association. 

1 Br. David J. Fuller, of Brooklyn. 

\ Rev. Daniel Merriman of Worcester. 

• Rov. Edward L. Pell, Editor hihU neadtr, Richmond, Va. 
Hon. E. D. Bassptt, Haytlan Legation, Now York; and otherei. 
Graduate and other students iu Harvard University, Mass, 

" The Catholic University, D. C. 
" ** Wellesley College, Mass. 
" '' " Wooster University, Ohio. 

" '' " " '* University of Texas, Texas. 

Professors and Teachers in Hampton Institute, Va, 

'* '' ** ** Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. . 

'* ** " " Mercer University, Georgia. 

*' '' ^* *^ Trinity Park High School, N. C. 

City Physicians in eight different cities. 
Tlie Insurance Preus of London. 
Tlie Penn Mutual Insurance Coniiian5\ 
Boston Children's Aid Society. 
Social Settlement, Topeka, Kansas. 
Northern Inter-Colleglate Oratorical League. 
The Afro-American Council. 
Tlie American Negro Academy. 
The American Missionary Association. 
Members of the Legislature of Georgia. 
McClure's Magazine. 
New York Independent, etc. 

Fifthly, The Atlanta Negro Conference beside its investigations has an 
annual gathering of those interested in its work in May of each year when 
the results of the yearns investigation are fii*st reported. The atlendauee 
in these meetings is largely local, but they also bring together many per- 
sons from abroad to discuss and add to the facts collected. An attempt 
is Iiere made especially to encourage all movements towaid social better- 
ineiit, and several enteri^rises of this sort have had their inception here. 

Such is tlie work which Atlanta University is doing for the social uplift- 
ing of tlie American Negro, and for it we ask an endowment which will 
insure its permanent u.scfulness. 
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THE NEGKO IN HUSINESS. 



RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 

1. Scope of the Inquiry.— The general idea of the Atlanta Conference l» 
to select among the various and intricate questions arising from the 
presence of the Negro in the South certain lines of investigation which 
will be at ouce simple enough to be pursued by voluntary effort, and val- 
uable enough to add to our scientific knowledge. At the same time the 
different subjects studied each year have had a logical connection, and 
will in time form a eomprehensive whole. The starting point was t!ie 
large death-rate of the Negroes; this led to a study of their condition of 
life, and the efforts they were making to better that condition. These 
efforts, when studied, brought clearly to light the hard economic struggle 
through which the emancipated slave is to-day passing. 

The general method of making these inquiries is to distribute among a 
number of selected persons throughout the South, carefully prepared 
schedules. Care is taken to make the questions few in number, simple 
and direct, and, so far as possible, incapable of misapprehension. Tiie 
investigators to whom these blanks are sent are usually well-educated 
Negroes, long resident in the communities; by calling on the same per- 
sons for aid year after year, a body of experienced correspondents has 
been gradually formed, numbering now about fifty. 

In this investigation the object was to find in each locality the numbei' 
and kind of Negro business men. The following blank was sent out: 

Negro Merchants in State of Beported by 
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Name. 


Street & No. 


Kind of 

Business. 


Years in 
Business. 


Capital. 
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(' With this was sent an explanatory letter defining the term ^^business 

f man," and urging particular care in getting at the capital lnve*>ted. Thus 

J a large number of reports were secured. Then some of the chief mer- 

t - . chants reported were written to and more particular Inquiry made Into 

r their lives and experiences. The returns represent, therefore, the reports of 

^ business men themselves, Interpreted and commented upon by an intelli- 

; gent investigator of some experience. They can, therefore, on the whole, 

be depended upon as substantially accurate. The item of ^^capltal in- 
vested** is naturally apt to contain the largest amount of errors since it is 
in most cases an estimate. Yet the estimate was either mac!e by a disin- 
^. terested person on data furnished by the merchant, or given directly by 

f the merchant. In some cases the amount may have been exaggerated 

f' from motives of pride. In others underestimated for fear of taxes cr 

jealousy. All doubtful estimates have been omitted when discovered. 

It is hardly po.ssible to place too great stress on the deep significance 
of business ventures among American Negroes. Physical emancipation 
came in 1863, but economic emancipation is still far off. The great 
majority of Negroes are still .serfs bound to the .soil or house>servants. 
The nation which robbed them of the fruits of their labor for two and a 
half centuries, finally set them adrift pennile.ss. It would not have been 
wonderful or unprecedented if the Freedman had sunk into sluggish lazi- 
ness, ignorance and crime after the war. That he did not wholly, is due 
to his own vigor and ambition, and the crusade of education from the 
North. What have these efforts, seconded by the common-school and to 
H limited extent the college, been able to accomplish in the line of 
■making the Freedman a factor in the economic re-birth of the South? 

Of tlie various answers that might be made to this question, none is 
more interesting than that which shows the extent to which the Negro is 
engaging in the various branches of business. Natumlly business, of all 
vocations, was furtliest removed from slavery. Even the ante-bellum 
plantation owner was hardly a good business man, and his slaves wereat 
best careless sharers in a monarchical communism and, at worst, dumb 
driven cattle. 

For a Negro then to go Into business means a great deal. It is, indeed, 
a step in social progress M'orth measuring. It means hard labor, tlirift in 
saving, a comprehension of social movements and ability to learn a new 
vocation — all this taking place, not by concerted guided action, but spon- 
taneously here and there, in hamlet and city. North and South. To 
measure such a movement is difficult, and yet worth the trial. We need 
to know accurately the different kinds of business venture that appear, 
the order of their appearance, their measure of success and the capital 
invested in them. We need to know what sort of men go into busiiies.s, 
how long Ihey have been engaged and how they managed to get a start. 
Finally, we should know where this economic advance is being most 
**trongly felt, aind what the present tendencies are. 

2. Territory Covered hy the Jttgniry.— In thn census of LSW), the following 
Negro business men are returned :* 

" Klvventh CeDsus. Popiilatiou, Vol. II. pp .Jo.'*. fC 
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THfi NEGBO IN BUSlNE$(fl. 

Hotel-keepers ^ 420 

Saloon-keepers 082 

Livery-stable Keepers 899 

Druggists 185 

Grocers 1 g29 

Retail Merchants, unspecified .....4 490 

Publishers * ^ 20 



Total 8 218 



There are many obvious errors in these returns; the first three items are 
greatly exaggerated without doubt, containing many lodging-liouses mis- 
iianied "^hotels;'' employees in saloons erroneously returned as ^Ssaloon^ 
keepers;*' and hostlorn returned as ^'livery-stable keepers/' The unspeci- 
^ fied retsil merchants also probably include some clerks, hucksters and 

i restauraiit-kepjiers. With some allowances lor these errors, it is proba- 

^ ble that there are in the United States at least 6,000 Negro business men* 

> Of these the following study has returns from something less than one- 

half, living in 80 different states and territories as foUovs: 



Table No. '. Negro Business Men by States. 



! 

• I ■ I ■ -I ■■■■■■ I I 

I 

Alabama 186 Maryland*. 49 

Arkansas 94 Mississippi 7jt 

California «.. 43 Missouri 49 

Colorado 8 New Jersey ...., 86 

Delawfire 16 New York ») 

District of Columbia 60 North Carolina ^ 98 

Florida 78 Ohio 14 

I Georgia....* * 324 Oklahoma « 7 

f Indiana 4 Pennsylvania 47 

Indian Territory 7 South Carolina 128 

Illinois 23 Tennessee 181 

Kansas 80 Texas 159 

Kentucky 72 Virginia 105 

Louisiana 11 Washingtoa 10 

Massachusetts 14 West Virginia 9 

Total 1,906. 

Condensing this table we have reported from 

The north,ea8t of the Mississippi 218 

The south, east of the Mississippi 1 281 

West of the Mississippi 407 

Total 1 906 
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The value of this comparison i.s somewhat spoiled by the fact that the 
Xt'jLm)e« ill the states of Geor^^ia and Alabama and the middle 
Soutli were more tlioroa<>:hly canvassed than those in other parts of the 
oountry, since the Conference had more correspondents there. Neverthe- 
less, it \i^ clear that it is density of Negro population in the main that 
drives the Xe^rro business-man his best chance. 

There were, of course, wide gaps and large omissions In such an in- 
<iu(ry. Small towns in considera])le numbers, and country stores, were 
not returned, and many minor enterprises in larger towns. Of the large 
cities, tlie most important omission was the city of New Orleans from 
which returns; camo too late for insertion. With the latter exception it 
would seem, ^fter careful inquiry, that the returns represent fully 75^ of 
the more important business enterprises among Negroes, and conse- 
<lUHiitly ^i\e a fair picture of their economic advance in this line, 

2. Kiniht of IhtshiCHu Kn(erj)rise.~T\\e term '^-business man'' in this study 
lias bt^en interpreted to include all with stocks of goods to sell, and also 
i\\\ other persons who liave at least ♦'lOO of capital invested; for instance^ 
while the ordinary barber should bo classed as an artisan, a man with 
:f.',oo or more invested in a shop,willi several hired as.sistants,i8 a capitalist 
rather than an artisan, and 102 such men have been classed as business 
men. So, too, it seemed l)«^»Kt to include 31 blacksmitlis and wlieelwrights 
w!io had eoiisiderai)le capital invested and kept stocks of wagons or other 
.troods on sale. In several other eases there was some difiieulty in draw- 
iiiix a line between artisans and business men, and the decision had to be 
nmre or less arbitrary, altl»ough the investment of considerable capital 
ilireetly in the liusiness was tiie usual criterion. 

Tlie ditferent kinds of business reported were as follows: 

Table No. 2. Negrq Business Men, 
according to occupations. 



Urocers 

(if»neral merchandise deab'rs 

Barbers with §o(lO (»r more in- 
vested 

Publisliers and job printers 

Saloon-keepers 

Druggists 

liestaurant-keepers 

Hackmen and expressmen, own- 
ing outfits 

Builders and contractors 

Dealers in meat 

Menjhant tailor.s 

Dealers in fuel 

Dealers in real estate 

Wngon-makers and blacksmiths 

Hotels 

CJreeu grocers, dairymen, etc. 

Livery-stable keepers 

Confoctio^iers 

Milliners 



4S2 Caterei-s.. 24 

UWt Plumbing, tinware, and hard- 
ware shops 17 

162 Shoe dealers and repairers 17 

8J) Fisii dealers 15 

80 Furniture dealers l:-J 

6S Build ing and loan associations Hi 

64 Jewelers 11 

61 Market gardeners and plan terb 11 

Clotlung-dealcrs 10 

53 Wall-paper and paint-shops... 10 

48 linkers, with sliops ^ It) 

47 Diy-goods dealers 9 

40 Cotton gin proprietors \) 

27 Steam laundries 8 

8f> Pniprietors of machine shops.. 8 

32 (Jigar manufacturers 8 

80 Photographers 8 

ao Brokers and money lenders 8 

26 Dealers in feed 7 

25 Dealers in fruit 6 

o 
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THE NEGKO IN BUSINK.SS. 



Table No. 2. — Continued. 



Banks. 

Second-hand stores. 
Harness-shops. 
Employ ment agencies. 
Florists. 
Crockery-stores. 
Carpet-cleaning works. , 



Biisines.ses 

With Four lee-cream depots. ^ 
Persons En- Wire goods man'fr's. j Two Per- 
gaged iiieach. Dressmaking shops. I sons in 

Private cemeteries. (Each. 
Bicycle-stores. I 

M'ch^ncswith sliopsj 



One 
> Person 
In Each 



Upholstering shops. ^ Shirt factory. 

Hair goods stores. Toilet supply shop 

Lumber mills. \ Three Persons Broom man tifactory 

Crn'ng&dyeingshops. I In Each. Cotton mill. 
Brick contractors. Assemhly hall. 

Dealers in cotton. j Naval stores dealer. 

School of music. 

Fan manufactory. 

Carpet manufacitory 

Handle factory. 

Kubber goods shop. 

Book-store. 

Miscellaneous, undesignated, 82. 

Total 1,9()6. 

It must be remembered in scanning the.^e figures, that on most lines of 
business hero reported, only establishments of considerable size and sac- 
cess have been ri'ported. There are, for instance, large numl>ers of ice- 
cream dealers, pool-rooms, cleaning and dyeing shops, employment agen- 
cies, and the like among Negroes; most of these liowever are small and 
shortlived and only a few well-established businesses in these lines have 
been reported. Again, under the method employed in gathering tliese 
facts, it is hardly possible that the real proportion between the different 
kinds of businesses is correctly pictured, and there are doubtless large 
omissions here and there. 

Perhaps the most instructive way of studying these businesses would 
be in the light of their historic evolution from the past economic condi- 
tion of the Negro. For example,it is easy to see how the Barber, the Ca- 
terer and the Restaurant keeper were the direct economic progeny of the 
House-servant, Just as the Market-Gardener,the Sawmill Proprietor, and 
the Florist were descended from the Field-hand. We may, indeed,divide 
the business men in the above table as follows: 

Ka) House Sekvant Class: Barbers, Restaurant-keepers, Expre.^jsmen^ 
Butchers, Caterers, Liverymen, Bakers, Milliners, etc.,— 462. 
(6) FiEJLD-HAND Cz^ASs: Markct-Oardencj s, Green -grocers, Dairymen, 
Cotton-gin owners. Florists, Lumber-mill owners, etc., — 61. 
(c) Plantation Meohanio Class: Builders and Contractors, Black- 
smiths, Brickmakers, Jewelers, Shoe-dealers and Reptiirers, MachinistSy 
Cigar manufacturers, Tinners, Paperhsngcrs and Puiutors, Harness deal- 
€a:«i>, Uphoist«rers, etc., — 176. 
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hi* (d) The Tbabebs: Grocers, General merchants and Dealers in Fuel, 

r I Fish, Clothing, Furniture, Feed and Dry-goods, and Second Hanci Deal- 

k- { era, — 695. 

JT'j (e) The Capitalists: Banks, Real Estate dealers, Money-lenders, Build- 

[ '^ ing and Ijoan Associations, etc., — G7. 

I • (/) The Manufaotubkrs: Makers of Shirts, Brooms, Fans, Carpets, 

1^- Handles and Rubber Goods; and the Cotton Mill, —9. 

iff) Co-opekative Efforts: Undertakers, Druggist??, Publishers, Ceme- 
taries, Printers, etc— 189. 

(A) Efforts for Amusemkxt: Saloons, Pool-rooms, Photograpliers, 
Bicycle dealers, etc., — 101. 
:-.* - No economic development Is altogether accidental — previous occupation, 

*'-^ enforced co-operation, the natural instinct to barter, and the efforts for 

recreation,explaln among American Negroes,as among other people,their 
present occupations. Let us take up the classes in order as indicated 
above. 
f 34. Bouse Servant Class.— -It is a well-known fact that the aristocracy of 

the plantation slaves were the house servants— those who,for appearance, 
ability and intelligence, were selected from the mass of tlie slaves to per- 
'f- form liousehold duties at tlieir master^s house. Often such servants were 

educated and skillful ; some times they were the natural children of their 
masters, and at all times they were t!ie class which, when emancipation 
came, made the first steps toward independent livelihood. The master's 
valet set up his barber-shop in town and soon had a lucrative trade; the 
t* cook became proprietor of a small eating-stand or restaurant, or, if lie 

-7* was exceptionally efficient and noted for certain dishes, he became a 

\ ; caterer. It was in this way that the famous guild of black caterers arose 

in Philadelphia. In similar ways, but more slowly, a lictle saving of 
capital tran8foi*med the driver into the expressman, the coachman into 
the livery-stable kee])er, the laundress into the proprietress of a public 
laundry. The most successful of these ventures hitherto have been thos»; 
of the barber, the restaurant-keeper, the caterer and the expressman. 
There were. In 189(), some 17,480 Negro barbers reported. Most of these 
were journeymen working for wages and the rest were largely proprietors 
of small shops, either entirely without assistant-s or with one helper on 
Saturday nights. Neither of these classes would come under considera- 
tion here. There are, however, a number of barbers, 162 of whom are re- 
.*• ported here, and whose actual number may be 800 or more, who are really 

business men. They own large, elegant shops with costly furniture, hire 
from three to eight assistants and do a lucrative business. The 162 re- 
ported have nearly $200,000 capital invested as follows: 

$rj<x)— i,o<x) no 

$l,aH)— 2,ij(X) 68 

♦2,500— 6,0:i0 12 

$r,,()(X>— 10,(X)0 a 

Others over $5(X) 24 

Of the restati rant-keepers 19 liad from Jfl^WK)— 2,5(X) inve6ted,and 12 from 

^ $2,000 10 $5,mM); 14 had from $5JX) to $1,000. Tiie caterers, as a class, are 

j well-to-do men of intelligence. It is difficult to discriminate in tlie.se 

.| cases between their capital and their accumulated wealth. Tho!r roport- 

j ed capital is: 
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51(iI)-5(J0 1 

8.T<»-1,UK> 1 

t5l,(K)«V2.oOO 5 

82.u<)0-5,0au 6 

f5.(»i)tV10,t)00 « 4 

*lO.J>X>oJ),<>il> 2 

Uuknowiu....^ „ ^ 6 

The expressmen and hack men have considerable business in seveml 
Routlieni cities. Tlie fifty reported had capital as folla\^•s: 

If 5iK)-I,0<» 8 

l.UK)-2,5oO 10 

2,:>0«)-r>.(MK> 20 

o.(MX»-10,«HKi 9 

This wViole ela?JS rei>resented din.-otly after the war. and up until Hbout 
ten or fift*rpn years a^ro. the n»ost prospHroiis chiss of Xej^roes. The 
caterers. })nrbcr> and siewnrdfi were leaders in nli t:ocial movenieittri 
anionir Xe^roes.aiiil huld the major part of the accumulated wealth. Lately, 
however, tlie clas.s has lost ;;Tound. The palatial hotel and largre re-stau- 
rant liave dispbiced the individual caterer in husfnes.s, both white and 
bhick ; tlie cxib aid transfer lines are crnwdinjr the sinjilf* hnckmen, and in 
man.s other liu'-s t)f \v«irU Ihf influence of air'iT«';;ated capital h:ts proven 
disa.'itrons in the einancipatJ'il house-sersant. The bfirbt^rini^ busliiesj^ 
lias 1uli» n into disiik^r innontr Nes^roes, ]mrr]y h»cause it hail so lon*v the 
stigma of raci- aiiaehed, and nearly all barbers vert* Xejrrot-s, and espe- 
cially b».'cau.-e the N«'.iro barber wjis compelled to draw the color-line. 

80. Field Il'iH'l C/rfxx.— The <:i«.at nniss of the slaves were field hand.^ 
driven to the n)o.«rt unskilled kinds of ajrriculture. This, to-day, form» 
the .ureat unrisen horde of freedmen who swarm in the country districts 
of the South, and whose social development an.d economic emancipation 
has scarcely 1:e;ri'n. In a few cases some of them own lar^re planta" 
tioH!? and have money invested in cotton jiins. jdantation stores, market- 
jiftrdnning and shipping to northern markets. rossil>ly they might be 
called business men. Kleven such are so denominated in this study, ami 
have capital invested as follows: 

% 500—1,000 1 

1,<XX)— 2.5(X) 2 

2,?y>:»— 5,(KK) 2 

o,(KXi— 10,000 4 

nO,nOO and over 1 

Unknown 1 

Of course this does not take account of those who are simply larg^e land 
owners anil farmers. These eleven a'.id scores of others like them, not re- 
ported in this query, represent a sort of border-class— tl'e first turning of 
the field-hand from pure agriculture to sometliiug like merchandising. 
The green grocers, dairymen, and the like, have gone a step farther and 
established market stalls or stores for the sale of the products of their 
farms. Thirty of these are reported, which doeo not include tiie numer- 
ous small hucksters: 
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$H)(V-o(X) 7 

$500-1,000 6 

$1,000—2,500 12 

12.500-5,000 8 

15,030—10,000 2 

The other callings which have develoiied logically from this class are 
fe>v in number, and of importance chieny as indicating temlencie.s. The 
ttiree lumber mills have an aggregate capital of $10,000, and the four 
florists, $6 200. Much future interest attaclies to the economic develop- 
ment of the former field-hand and present meta3''er. There is, as y«t, no 
tr:u*e of house industries or domestic manufactures of any sort, although 
it would seem that theoretically the economic hope of the black South 
li»«s there. 

;U». Flantation Mechanic Clas:t.— The elite of the field-hands were the slave 
in.^chanics— a class which, in some respects, rivaled the house-servants 
in importance During slavery tliey were the artisans of tlie South, and 
;i!rhough emancipation l>rought the severe competition of better trained 
iii'vlmnics, and complicated the situation by drawing the color-line, still 
.W^iTo meclianics continue to do a large amount of work in the South. 
Moreover, some, by savin.u: money, have become capitalists on a consider- 
able scale, especially is this true of carpenters and builders. It is diffl- 
fult to estimate the invested capital of a contractor as it varies so from 
jo!) to job and from season to season. Forty-one contractors are reported 
as follows: 

$.■)()() -1,000 ,... 10 

$il,000— 2,r)(M) 14 

#2,500— 5,0'K) 4 

$3,0(>0— 10,000 8 

$10,000—50,000 5 

Olio large brlekmakcr has $10,0(X) invested. The tin-shops usually have 
siohU investments under $2.5<K). Tliree have over 55,000. The eleven jew- 
tlfis arc watel) aiul clock repairers with small stocks of goods. They have 
Slims varying from $UK) to $5.fX)0 investe<l. Nearly all tlie other vocations 
mentioned as belonging to this class have small capital, and are but a 
stip removed from the journeyman mechanic. The shoe-making business 
stinio years ago had a considerable number of large enterprises making 
shoes to order. The ready-made machine shoe has driven all but a few 
of these shops out of business, leaving only the small repair sliops. A few 
of the older shops, of which six are reported, still do a large custom busi- 
ness, and to these arc now being added regular shoe-stores of which 
t'leven are here reported. T!ie great industrial schools are trying to make 
these enterprises, and the mechanical industries whence they sprung, 
their especial field of work and, eventually, their elTorts will undoubtedly 
bear fruit. As yet there is, however, little trace of this movement. 

*Vt. The Traders. So far we have considered three great classes of busi- 
ness venture, the logical origin of which are plainly seen in the house- 
servant, the field-hand and the slave-mechanic. Of course this does not 
say that every individual gi'een-grocer was a field-hand before the war, 
or every barber a house-servant. It merely serves as a rough indication 
of a social evolution, and is true when applied to the great mass of the 
Negroes. 

We now come to the traders — the merchants proper. The African 
Negro is a born trader i< and despite the communism of the slave planta- 
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tion, considerable barter went on among the slaves, and between them 
and the whites. The Negroes, under the better class of masters, enjoyed 
a pecvlhtm earned by working over-tihie, and expended as they wished 
In some cases they owned qliite a little property and were able to buy theif 
freedom. In most cases they merely kept themselves in a liUle pqcket 
money. 

While then trade and property was not uiikno>Vn to slaves, yet the Ke- 
gro merchant is distinctly a ^«/-&eZ/umin8titution« The Negro grocery and 
general merchandise storp is the direct descendant of the '^store-house*' 
on the old plantation. Here the "rations*^ were distributed eVei*y Satur-* 
day to the assembled slaves. Aftor emancipation these ^'rations'* became 
"supplies" advanced to the black tenant, and the 'store-house** developed 
into a store with a variety of goods. Finally, merchants^ outside the plan-* 
tatlons began to furnish supplies for the various plantations round about/ 
In this develox>ment, the Negi-o who had saved a little capital was easily 
attracted into the grocery and general merchandise business; if he had 
tenants on his own farm, he set up a little store to ^''furnish** them. If 
not, he .set up a little store in town and caught the tran.sieiit trade of 
farmers and laborers. In this way the business has spread until there is 
scarcely a town or hamlet in the South which has not its grocer. The 
698 grocers and general mercimnts reported here form, tlierefore, only a 
small part of the total merchants thus engaged. Tlie 6319 retail' mer- 
chants reported by the census of 1890 perhaps appi'oximates the truth. 

Combining the grocers and general merchants we find that tliose re- 
ported represent a total investment of $1,828,2^3, in sums as follows: 

Under $500 174 ,, , 82% 

$oOO— 1,000 ^ 164 80% 

{fl,00a-2,500 171 ,, , ,. 81% 

$2,500— 6,9a) 23 ) 7j^ 

$5,000 and over ^ , 16 > 

A little less than a third of these stores are small shops with a few hun- 
dred dollars worth of shelf goods bought on credit. Another third are 
stores worth $1,0^ to $2,600 invested in a considerable variety of goods* 
They have Negro clerks and usually make a good appearance. Seven 
per cent, are large ventures. It is a question as to what, under present 
conditions, Is to be the future of such stores. Certaldly it would seem 
that tliey may form a very important field ol enterprlsfe in the future, es- 
pecially when the black peasant becomers emancipated, and the present' 
cry of ''•Negro money for Negro merchants" continues to grow louder. 

The other merchants deal principally in wood and coal, fish, new and 
second-hand furniture and clothing, dry-goods, feed and fruit. Taklnp; 
the dealers in these eight articles, we find they have $261,994 invested ay* 
follows ; 

Under $500 , , 16 

$500—1,000 17 

i.OOO— 2,505 82 

$2/A)— 5,000 18 

$6,000 and over 14 

Unknown .^„ ..,.,.. .r..... *^,,...^ ^.;.y..-.*» 8- 
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It Would fleem probable that we might expect a considerable increase 
hi these minor businesses among Negroes in the future. The great draw* 
hnek is tlie little knowledge of business methods among Negroes. Their 
whole trailing, their idcftllstlc temperament is against them. More* 
\)\er, it is difficult to overcome these defects because it is so hard to get 
openings for Negro youth to learn business methods. Even in the North 
how many firms stand ready to allow a bright black boy to come into their 
roun ting-rooms and learn the difAcuIt technique of modern commercial 
life? 

88. Tht Capifalini— 'It is a diiftcult thing for those Unused to the notion 
^»f property to learn to save. Moreover the national crime perpetrated in 
tlie mismanagement of the Free<1man^s Bank had wide-spread influence 
in disc4uiraging the saving habit. As it is to-day, there is not among all 
these millions any far-reaching movement to encourage or facilitate sav- 
inir except such local efforts as have arisen among themselves. While 
their extravagance and carelessness in the expenditure of their incomes 
\< cl)aracteristic of the race, and will be for some time, yet there is soire 
considerable saving even now, and much money is invested. Land ard 
houses ane naturally favorite investments, and there are a number of real 
estate agents. It is difllcult to separate capital from accumulated wealth 
In the case of many Who live on the income from rents or buy and ><ell 
real estate for a profit* Thirty-si\ such capitalists have been reporteil 
with about $750,000 investetl. There are four banks,— in Washington, 
I). C, Richmond, Va» and lUnnhi^hain. Ala., and .several large insurance 
eonifianies which insure against sickness and death, and collect weekly 
premiums. There are a number of i>rokers and money-lenders springing 
up here and tliere, espf»vially in dries like Wa.shington where there is a 
lar^^'e salaried class. 

The most gratifying phenomenon Is the spread of bxiilding ami loan 
assocfHtions, of which there ai\j thirteen reported: 

Philadelphia^ Penn>,....,^ ^ 8 

Washington, IX C, ,. , i 

Hampton, Va., , 1 

Ocala, Flav I 

Sacramento, <JaL> ...^ ..,s , * ^.>...> 1 

Wilmington, N. C. _ S 

Augusta, Oa,, ^ ^ ,....., ^ „ 1 

Little Rock, Ark., ^ ^.* 1 

Portsmouth, Va.,..*^s s 1 

There are probably'' severKl more of tliese associations not reported. The 
crying neeil of the future is more agencies to en<;ourage saving among 
Negroes. Penny savings banks witli braiH^hes in tlte country districts, 
building and loan associations and tlie li-ke woukl form a promising field 
for philanthropic effort. The Negroes, them^selves, have as yet too few 
persons trained in handling and investing money. They would, however, 
co-operate with others, and such movements well-started would spread. 

3^). The Manvfac hirer. — If the general training of the Negro was unfavor- 
^ible to general business enterprise, it was e/en more ill-hulted to impart- 
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fug lilt! t'-< liiiit'iil kiiowledeo whicl) t':p maimfncturer ncedft. It will, 
ther»f<>i'4', )>" iiiniiy yetirK Ixtfore tli6 Nffrro will oiUlt tliU lietcl. Still th«t:e 
nre evnii ixivv i^niiK; IiitPt-fHtlii^' vpiitiii-fs irliEcli ni(istt>e rcg(iiii<?(l ascxptr- 
IinenU. TIkTh is tlie Coleman Cotton Mill, ii|iulieii of in the Atlnntit 
University I'liblii-atioiis. No. 4. Ihirliijr the piwt year initchliiery haw been 
inHtHlled. but the mill bas not slnrteil yet. The fmmdry desciilMtd amon? 
the coil tribii ted impprs is Biimll but siiceeKsful, and lookn as Ibctigh It 
mipbtrturvlvc, Tlieie are several In-ooin fnctorlcs, one of wbicli Isreport- 
td ben^.uii'i it iiiiinberof iiiliioi niaimfnctiircs wbleli i>arU:ke tiomothhiK 
of the naUi.-t' of [jundieraftri. Ah yet tl.eic U littlonr no trace of house 
Indiistiirs. flt-re in aiiothpr field for pbilnntbroplu olTorr. If, throughout 
the South, lIinNcf^ro prnsaut proprietor coult) ckoout tbeKeanty earninfnt 
of the fiiriii by bntiii' inaiiuractiiruK it would solve many vexud prohlttina.* 
It wonid i-slrJ>li^ili lilt' cimnl/y liouie, elevate tlie Nujjro woinanbood front 
tbf rouj,'Ii uii-ifXhiK work of the Held, loRseu tlie tmiiptation to iiiij^rate to 
citif s, itnil di'<:r'tanc idleiiuKri and crime. Jjack of profitable ci>ii(a!ul!U occti- 
]iatii>n for lli'^ rihinR mitldle olaj^s of KefrTOes is the central economic prob- 
lem of tlif Soul Ii lo-diiy.aiid lionseltidusirii^.i woitht, in a mertriuie, solve it. 
»10. Ca--i-r.nitir,- yjl\iilf.—Vu{\i!V co-operativPtitTort have been (!:rouptid a 
nutnbt^r of l':i>-iiiOKS iin.lureK wIioku cxiKtomu is due primarily to tha 
ppcullnr 1*11^ ii'iniiiLiit of tlie Xegio in this land. SfKieKiKed as a social 
;rroup tht-rt! iinMimnyKenii-Koclal functions inwliicii liie prtsvuiliigpraju- 
ilice innkiw H plea^nnier that he slieuld serve him.self il possible. 
l.'ncIi-rt.'iUi'rs. for imilitnci-, must come in close aii<l syuipaibetic relationtt 
wifli llic! fiiinily- 'I'liis lias led to Negroes takiitp: up tills brancli of luisi* 
111'^-:, Aiitt ill !■'■ li'x' liave tliey had greater success, 'rwenty-thrcu of tiiuae 
npnili'it hull ovfi *">,i)ni)j» capital invested, and (hi-n- are, in fact, many 
inoif llimi I'll";. I'lohably *oOO,l)00 is invested by Ni-vrocs In this businem. 
Tii>?n. fi.o, thl^ 'liiinaiid for pomp and dlsp)f«y al fimcrnis bus c<'ii)]>clle(l 
tlit-st- uiidorl:tli-iH lo equip tiiefr establishments untisn^iliy well. In Phil- 
ad(di>hi:t,l>:iltiiiiore. Atlanta and other cities tlicre art' Negro undertaking 
eftablisliintiiils iijiiiil in luost <if their appolntment.-t to the best while 
eBtHbllsliuieiHs. The advent of the Negro physiefan and undertaker 
naturally calind ftir the drug-store. Sfxty-foiir drug-*tores are reporteil, 
fortv-sovcn "f wbiih have over *t,i»iO invested. They are especially popu- 
lar in the South r')r th-i social feature of the soda fountain and for their 
business j-nrliicisbii. with sick-benefit societies. Th-^y are usually neat 
iind Well condiii't'-tl, and urn a favoritt; venture for young Negro phyal- 
ciuns. Thcr.' ar- mnny private cemeteries owned by eompaufes aud 
societies, only two of wliich are reported here. They arose from the color 
line in Uirial and the poor cinidltion of the public burial gtounds for col- 
oiTii poplf. I'inally, a demand forr.ewsand books iiniong themselves 
iias I'>d to tin- ■■stubtishinent of mnny hundred newspapers, of which over 
a hi'iidr>'<l stilt survive, and to titree or four publishing hoii^cH. Tlie more 
suveussrul jiidilishtng houses arc eonnhitlcd Willi the l.-ugj Negro cimich 
orgaiiixations, as iltu African Methodistat Pbliadclpliiti and Nashville, 
tiic i»!et!ii>dlst Zioii at Cliarlotte, N. C, and thu liaptlst at Nashvillfi. 
Tlies"! publisii ((•■iinniinritiiinal liteiiitiin, pi-;n;js ami books. Thny own 
four buit'Hii^fs hi all, and the largest has n plant valued at ^,000, There 
ai-e some other small pnblisliing establishu,enls of no great importance. 
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Tlie newr^papers are dealt with in another place.* 

These enterprises are pecuHar instances of the ^'advantap^e of the <li.sa(N 
vjintage"— of the way in wJiich a hostile environment has forced the 
Negro to do for hinisi^lf. On tlie whole he lias begun to supply well some 
of the nee<ls thu>s created. 

311. Efforts ftfv ^Mii^€me«^— Efforts to supply the lar^e social tlenmnd 
for recreatii>n and anuisenient are a large part of the Ci>-operative etfortH 
noted above. The Negro church has, until recently', been the chief pur- 
veyor of amusement to the mass of Negroes, and even now it supplies by 
far the larg^er part of social intercourse and entertainment for the masses. 
At the snmti time, there i« ahirge unsatisfied deniami for recreation nut- 
ural to a liglit-hearted people who work hard. Tlie .*^oon and the pooJ- 
room supply a part of this demand, and of tlie 68 saloons reported, 54 have 
over $l,0«>> invested. The abuse of alcoholic licjuors is not one of tlie 
especial offenses of the Negro, and yet he spends considerable in this 
way, especially iluring the Ohristmas holidays. The saloon among these 
people, even moie than among the Irish and other city groups,is a distinct 
SMC-ial centre. In the country towns of the black belt, the fieki-hands 
jrather there to gossip, loaf and joke. In the cities a crowd of jolly fel- 
lows can be met there and in the adjacent pool-rooms. Consequently, the 
business has attracted Negroes with capiUil in spite of the fact that the 
Negro church distinctly frowns on the the vocation, which means some 
social ostraeisui for the liquor dealer. Next to saloons in importance 
come the traveling Negro vaudeville shows. None of these are reported 
here, for having no permanent headquarters they were difficult to roach; 
hi!t there are known to be some three or four successful companies of this 
sort traveling about the country. Most of them are compelled to have 
wliite managers in order to get entree Into the theatres, but they are 
largely ui>der Negro cojitrol, and represent a considerable investment of 
Negro capital. Other caterers to amusements are the bicycle dealers, 
photogrp.phers and the like. 

Tl^ere is a large field for development Itere, ami for considerable cduca- 
tio!i and social uplifting. Few i^eople, for instance, have stronger dra- 
matic instincts than Negroes, and yet the theatre is almost unknown 
an;o!ig them. Much could be done to elevate and enlighten the mas.sc8 by 
a judicious catering to their unsatisfied demaitd for amusement. Here is 
a chance for philanthropy and five per cent for black ai^d white 
capitalists. 

812. Capital Lwested in Bimncss.^As has been said before,there is proba- 
bly a considerable amount of error in tliese returns. Every effort haa 
been made, however, to reduce mistakes to a minhnum, to eliminate ex- 
Aggexatlons and misstatements, and to present as nearly as possible an 
approximately true statement of the capital invested. The ta4)lo is as 
follows: 

"See |wgc 72! 
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••••••••I 


2 




1 


$67,744 






Tjiverv-Btables...... 




8 


2 


14 


2 


8 


1 




1 


82,800 










Miscellaneous 




8 


18 


25 


2 








8 


69,866 














Restaurants 




4 


14 


19 


12 


5 






7 


51,926 












Plumbing and 
Tin-shops and 
Hardware stores 




8 


4 


5 


1 


1 


2 




1 


45,%0 








Green Grocers, 
Dairymen, etc.,... 




7 


6 


12 


8 


2 








43,476 












Tailor-shops 




12 


10 


9 


8 


1 






5 


87,125 










Furniture. New 
and 2nd Hand..... 




2 


1 


6 


2 


1 


1 






82,800 












Wagon-makers, 
Blacksmitlis and 




8 


11 


9 


8 


1 






k..M 


81,700 


Wheelwrights.... 






Meat-shops 


8 


18 


9 


18 


2 








n 


81,065 










Dry-goods 






1 


4 


1 


8 








28,200 
















Brokers and 

Money-lenders ... 




1 




2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


27,600 










Cotton Factory.... 














1 






25,000 






















Slioe-dealers 


1 


1 


4 


9 


1 


1 








28,210 












Cotton Gin 
Proprietors 








2 


4 


1 






2 


21,000 
















Confectioners 


1 


9 


6 


4 


1 


1 






8 


19,176 










Jewelers 




2 


8 


2 


1 




1 




2 


18,860 
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Table No. 3. — Concluded. 



\ 

KINDS OF BUSINEaa 


UkdckI 

$100 U 


100$60q$l,000 $2,600 15,000 mfiOO $50,000 s 1 
to to to to to to and s^ 
600 lObol 2,500 5,000 10,000 60,000 OTer. 3o 


Actual 
Total. 


New and 2nd 
Hand Cloth Infir... . 




1 


2 


8 


2 


1 




1 


$ IIJXO 










Bakers 




8 


8 


8 


1 . 




»«•••• ••• « 


• ••••••••« ••• 


» 18,280 








Steam Laundries.. . 




1 


2 


1 


8 






1 


15,800 










Feed-stores.. 




1 
2 


1 S 


1 


1 


. 


1 


12.700 
















Fruit-stores 






8 


1 


•• •••• * * 




1 


12/)00 







1 






Machine-f^hnpA ,r,. 




4 


3 1 






.. 11-000 




1 












Paper-lianger and 
Paint^shoDS — 


1 


3 


2 


»«....*.. 


1 




J 


\ 10,760 




1 






Briok Contractors 














1 


2 10.000 


















—"1"- 


Second-hand 
Stores 




1 


1 


1 


1 


... 10,000 
















Lumber Mills 






1 


1 


1 






... 10,000 






1 


4 








Stationers and 
Newsdealers 




2 


1 




••••••••* 





1 8,060 








Photosrraphers ..... 




2 


1 


8 


1 








1 7,600 














Clfirar Man*fc'rs.... 




2 


5 










1 7,460 






1 












Wire-goods 
Manufactory 








1 




1 






7,000 




















Carpet Man^fcfr^ 












1 




. ......••■M • 


... 7,000 














Florists 






. 1 


2 


1 




■ •••••••• 


. .•*• ....M . 


.... 6,200 










Hjklr.firoods 




. 1 




8 










1 5,350 
















Handle Factorv.. 












1 




• ••• •••••••• • 


.... 6,000 
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V' 
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Summarized, this table shows the following investments: 

Under $100 16 

f;. $100-«X) [ '...'. .'."812 

t $600-1,000 415 

f $1,000—2,500 586 

L $2,600-5,000 ., 188 

. $5,000-10,000 116 

f^ $10,000-50,000 45 

^ $50,000 and over 12 

u» Total, actual amount invested $5,691,187. 

i: Capital unknown...^ 170 

K Estimated capital of the unknown eases ♦ $93,500, 

f;T Possible capital »• of 8,094 unreported businesses $8,000,000. 

k' Estimated total capital invested by the American 

^. Negro in business ., $8,784,687. 

- Compared with the immense sums of money invested in American bust- 

t'' ness, this showing seems meagre enough; but when one considers the 

^- poverty and training of the Freedmen, the saving and investment of six 

^ or eight millions in enterprises managed by themselves is a most 

creditable accomplishment. The great bulk of these investments, 79%^ 
is in sums less than $2,500, showing the popular character of the business 
movement: only twelve establishments reach the sum of $50,000 or more* 

> A list of some of the larger Investments is as follows: 
i' $10,000 — 2 real estate dealers, Houston, Texas, 

1 real estate dealer. New York city, 

1 builder and contractor, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

P 1 builder and contractor, Carlisle, Penn., 

f^ 1 builder and contractx>r, Raleigh, N. C, 

7 1 builder and contractor, St. Louis, Mo., 

> I publishing house, Nashville, Tenn., 
^' 1 publishing house, Jackson, Tenn., 
^ 1 undertaker, Washington, I). C, 
f I merchant and planter, Dougherty county, Qa., 
^; I banker and merchant, Kinston, N. C. 

I $12,000—1 building and loan association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

jt $15,000—1 proprietor of transfer wagons, Nashville, Tenn. 

$20,000—1 brick contractor and druggist, Durham, N. C, 
1 club house, New York city, 

$25,000—1 real estate agent. New York city, 
: 1 hardware and crockery? store. Mobile, Ala., 

* 1 undertaker, Chicago, 111., 

^ 1 hotel, Chicago, 111., 

r 1 fish dealer and capitalist, Concord, N. C, 

{ I caterer, Chicago, 111., 

^ 1 banking association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

t: $80,000—1 planter and contractor, Dougherty county, Ga., 

\ 1 merchant and planter, Dougherty county, Ga., 

j *~Ttiis esUnittte is iMtaed on a coiisideretion of the several canes, and is not far from tho truUi. 

[ M* This estimate approaches guess work, but it cau hardly be au overstatemeot if the census off 

[ of 1890 is to be depended upon. 
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1 publishing house, Nashyille, Teun., 
1 bank, Richmond, Va. 
$50,000—1 real estate dealer, Houston, Tex., 
1 bank, Birmingham, Ala., 

1 building and loan association, Washington, D. C. 
$00,000—1 relief society, New York city. 
1100,000-1 dealer in real estate, Cleveland, O., 

1 bank, Biehmond, Va. 
1120,000-1 public hall association. New York city. 
$160,000-2 real estate agents, New York city, 
1 savings bank, Washington, D. C. 
One Negro church in New York city is reported as having an endow* 
ment of over $200,000. This has not been added in the totals given, how- 
ever, as it seemed more of a philantliropic than business enterprise. 
However, it rents out considerable property to tenants. 

There is considerable Negro capital invested in enterprises conducted 
by whites. Of the wealthy Negroes in one northern city only a fifth in- 
vested their capital in purely Negro enterprises. So, too, in the Soutii, 
Negro business ventures have not yet begun to attract the bulk of Negro 
savings. 

814. Tcndencie9 of Business Ventures. — ^The next question of interest Is 
how long the different enterprieies reported have been in existence, and 
what the average age of each sort of bu«<ness venture is. Full reports as 
to the length of time in business were not obtained, but this was reported 
in the majority of oases. The table is as follows: 






f 
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TABLE NO. 4. KINDS OF BUSINESS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS ENGAGED. 



t ~ 



KINDS OF BUSINESS. 


UnnER 

1 YB. 


i<d 

yb's 


8-5 

YB'S 


6-10 
yb's 


10-20 
yb's 


20-80 30 and 
yb's Ovbb 


'ii 


General Merchandise^... 


5 


26 


21 


44 


84 


9 




9 


Beal Estate 


1 


1 


1 


7 


14 


8 


1 


14 






Groceries 


26 


80 


67 


110 


78 


20 


2 


12 






Liquor Saloons 


5 


20 


9 


6 


15 


8 




7 








Banking and Insurance.. 








6 








7 


















Undertakers 


2 


11 


8 


11 


15 


8 


1 


10 






Publishers and Printers 




7 


6 


16 


10 


8 




8 










Market Gardeners, etc., 








2 


7 


1 




15 














Barbers 




7 


8 


27 


58 


46 


18 


16 








Buildine A Loan Ass*ns 








8 


2 






10 
















Builders and Ck>ntraotors 




1 


13 


6 


20 


8 


5 


17 








Drugs and Medicines 




131 


14 


14 


5 


2 


4 


8 








Hotels 




6 


8 


6 


7 


2 




8 




.•*••••.. 






Fuel-dealers 


1 


2 


4 


10 


8 


8 


••••••••• 


10 


Caterers 






1 


8 


5 


4 


8 
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Table No. 4. — Continued. 



i 






I 

► -. 






<» 

ft « 

■f ■ • 
I " 

if 

^- 

^ e>« 



KIICD8 OF BU8INX8S. 


Under 
1 YR. 


1-3 
Y'BS 


8-6 

YR'S 


6-10 
yb'b 


10-20 

YB*8 


20-80 
yr'b 


30aad 
Otbb 




ExpreBAinen and 

Hackmen^ 




4 


6 


16 


16 


7 


1 


8 








Fish-dealers.. 




4 


1 


2 


8 


8 




9 










LI very-B tables 






6 


6 
19 


6 


8 




9 












BestaurantR 


2 


8 


7 


8 


2 


1 


7 






Plumbine and Tin-Bhops 
and Hardware-stores 




1 


2 


6 


8 


1 


2 


12 








Green-grocers and 

Dairymen 






5 


8 


14 


6 


• 

2 


IS 






. 




Tailor-sbopa 


1 


8 


8 


10 


6 


6 


1 


8 






Furniture, new and 
second-hand. 


2 


1 


6 


2 






8 












Meat-shops 




7 




11 


8 


4 


4 


12 










Dry-goods 




2 


1 


3 


2 






7 












Brokers, etc., 




1 




2 


1 






8 














Shoe-dealers 


1 


4 








2 


1 


4 










Cotton Oin Proprietoiif... 


1 
1 


I 


1 




1 


••• 


6 










Confectioners „ 


6 


7 




1 


1 




6 








Jewelers 




8 




6 




1 


11 












Clothiers 






1 




4 






10 






2 








Bakers 


2 




1 


4 
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Table No. 4. — ^Concluded. 









KINDS OF BUSINSS8. 


Ukpxr 
1 YB. 


l-« 

yb's 


8-5 

YB^S 


5-10 
yb's 


10-20 
yb's 


20-90 80 and 
yb's Ovbb 


I' 


Stationers and News- 
dealers 




1 




2 


1 


1 




» 












Photof^rikphers 




••■*•• •*• 




8 


2 






» 
















Cigar Manufacturers 


I 








2 






8 
















All other manufactures^ 


1 










1 


8 
















Florists .._ 










1 


2 


1 


17 














Dealers in Hair-goods ... 




1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


12 










All other businesses 




11 


16 


28 


29 


11 


6 




1 











u 
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»( 


14 






1-8 years, 


ii 


4i 






8-6 years, 


«« 


ii 






5-10 years. 


4( 


44 






10-20 years, 


»i 


41 






20-80 years. 


44 


44 






80 years or more, 



Of all the businesses reported : 
82^ had been established under 1 year, 

24.9%" 

25.9% " 

11.8% ** 
8.5% 
Or, in other words: 

One-fifth of them were established since 1895 

One-third ** " " " 1898, 

Three-flfths " " " " 1888, 

Four-fifths "" •* ♦* " 1878. 

Those enterprises that show the longest average number of years of 

establishment are: 

Barbers, 

Caterers, 

Builders and Contractors,) Over 15yearB established. 

Market Gardeners, | 

Flcorists, J 



J 



All these are the kinds of business towards which the Freedmen most 
naturally turned. Next come: 



Real Estate Dealers, 

Grocers, 

Undertakers, 

Building and Loan Associations, 

Fuel Dealers, 

Expressmen, 

Hardware. 

Green-grocers, 

Butchers, 

Clothiers, 

Bakers, 

Jewelers, 

Dealers in Hair-goods, 



Over 10 and less than 15 years 
established. 



I 

S 



These represent most of the successful business which are the enter- 
prises of the Freedmen*s sons in the majority of cases rather than of the 
ex-slaves themselves. Those businesses towards which capital has but 
recently turned are, among others: 

General Merchandise Stores, 

Liquor-Saloons, 

Banks and Insurance Societies, 

Publishing Houses and Newspapers, 

Drug-stores, 

Hotels, 

Dry-goods Stores, 

Shoe-stores, 

Confectionery -stores. 

Photographic Galleries, etc. 
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Businesses like the Grocery business, conducting Restaurants, Fisli- 
(loaling. Tailoring, Second-hand Stores, and the Sike, have a large number 
of both old and new ventures. On the whole, then, it may bo said that 
the tendency is to venture more and more boldly into the purely commer- 
I'ial lines where capital and experience are the determining factors, and 
ii'herea severe test of the NegroV ability to enter modern competitive 
business life will be nmde. 

The great obstacle to be encotmtered here is the fact that while the Ne- 
gro is learning the A B O of business as it is now conducted, the charac* 
ter of commercial life is slowly but significantly changing The large in- 
dustry, the department store and the trust are making it daily more 
difficult for ihe small capitalist ^vith slender resources and limited knowl- 
edge to live. 'i*}iis will have an unfortunate effect on the Negro, for not 
only will he, with his white broth <;r, lose ground in much of the retail 
business, but he, unlike the other, will not be so readily admitted to posi- 
tion of direction and co-operation in the large business. A Negro can 
to-day run a small corner grocery with considerable success. To-morrow 
however, he cannot be head of the grocery department of the depart- 
ment store which forces him out of business. 

15. Characteristics of Localities. — A closer study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of Negro business is instructive. 

Cities having twenty or more Negro merchants are as follows: 

Birmingham, Ala.., 32. Dry-goods^ 1 

Grocers 8 Builder and (Contractor 1 



Barbers 6 

Banks and Brokers 5 

Druggists 4 

Tailors !..!..!............!.. 4 

Miscellaneous 6 

Mobile, ^/a., 25. 

Grocers 2 

Fuel-dealers 2 

Barbers 2 

Saloon 1 

Hardware-store 1 

General Merchandise , 1 

Cohfectionery 1 

Fish and Oysters ^ 1 

Undertakers 2 

Publisher l 

Hot-els 2 

Shoe-store 1 

Drug-store 1 

Miscellaneous 7 

Montgomery, Ala.^ 20. 

Grw^rs 6 

Undertakers ^ 

Drug-stores 2 

Butcher 1 



Miscellaneous 7 

Little Rock, Ark., 42. 

Grocers l^ 

Tailors.. 8 

Confectioners 8 

Publishers 8 

Hotels - 2 

Jewelers 2 

Druggists 8 

Fuel-dealers 2 

Undertakers 2 

Gtoneral Merchandise 2 

Wholesale Grocer 1 

Bhirt Manufacturer I 

Miscellaneous 6 

Washington, D, C.,49. 

Grocers , • 

Druggists 4 

Restaurants 8 

Undertakers 8 

Caterers » 2 

Newspapers - 2 

Job Printers 2 

Saloons ^ 2 

Coal-doalcis * 
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Green Grocers 8 

Hardware 1 

Fish-dealer ,. 1 

Photographer 1 

Hotels^ 8 

General Merchandise ««... 1 

Undertaker 1 

Book-store ^ 1 

Grain and Feed 1 

Miscellaneous « 7 

Atlanta, Ga.,ZO. 

Grooers 19 

Meat-markets ,^ 6 

General Merchandise ^,..^ 6 

Fuel-deajierd ^ 6 

Undertakers .„... 2 

Real y.state 8 

Tailor 1 

Drufjr-store • 1 

Publisher «^ 1 

Wagon Builder ..^ ^ 1 

Miscellaneoas^ « 7 

Savanna hf Ga., 80. 

Grocers * 7 

Saloons ^ 6 

M^;at M/^rkets « 7 

Plumber 1 

General Merchandise ^ « 1 

Prhiier ^...,^^ 1 

Cotton Merchants ^ 8 

Miscellaneous ^ ~ 6 

Macoji, Ga.^ 2?. 

Grocers • 7 

Broozn israaufacturers ^ 8 

General Merchandise ^ S 

Contractors and Builders.... 8 

Real Estate « 1 

Tailor 1 

Coal-dealer 1 

Druggist ...^, - 1 

Saloon ^.„ ^ 1 

Barbers ^ ^ « 4 

Miscellaneous ^ « 7 

Louiscille, Ky^y 85. 

Grocers -.#....• 6 

Expressmen .• 4 

Saloons 8 

Vaet^-aVaos 3 



Publishers 8 

Restaurants 8 

Real Estate 8 

Undertakers 8 

Drug-stores 8 

Milliner 1 

Furniture I 

Fish-dealer 1 

Photographer , I 

Miscellaneous „.^ • 

Baltimore^ Md., 81. 

Undertakers .^ 5 

Caterers ^ I> 

Furniture^ 8 

Butchers - 8 

Printers 8 

Green Groceries 8 

Coal and Wood 8 

Pork Butcher 1 

Tailor 1 

China Store...^ I 

Ice Cream Manufactory^.. I 

Stationery 1 

Cigar Manufacturer.. 1 

Grocer 1 

Miscellaneous 9 

Viek$burg, Mits,, 21. 

Saloons 8 

Jeweler ^ 8 

Clothiers and Tailor*? 2 

Drug-stores 8 

Newspapers ^ 8 

Dry-goods , 8 

Undertaker 1 

Confectioners „ 8 

Upholsterer 1 

Butcher - 1 

Fish and Oysters 1 

Miscellaneous.. ^ 

St. Lovii, Mo., 12. 

Grocers 8 

Express ^ 

Coal-dealers 8 

Stock-dealer 1 

Painter and Paper-hanger 1 

Paving Business 1 

Wall Paper 1 

Tailor * 
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Contractor and Builder.. ^ 1 

Undertaker 1 

Publisher..... 1 

Miscellaneous 5 

New York City. N. ¥,, 63. 

Caterers 6 

Kxpress .-..«.. 6 

Intelligence Offlees 4 

Real Estate 4 

Undertakers.. ^ 4 

Newsdealers » 8 

Printers 2 

Hotels 2 

Bestauranti> 2 

Machinists 2 

Coal-dealer 1 

Saloons 2 

Grocer 1 

Tailors 2 

P\iel-dealer 1 

Publisher 1 

Manufacturer of Wire Goods 1 

Bicycle Manufacturer.. 1 

Druggist 1 

Miscellaneous ~18 

Wilmington, K. C, 20. 

Grocers ~ 6 

Undertakers 4 

Druggists -... ..• 2 

Merchant Tailors 2 

General Merchandise 1 

Broker 1 

Contractor and Miscellaneous 5 

Philadelphia, Penn., 45. 

Caterers 6 

Undertakers 4 

Grocers ...« 4 

Building and Loan Associations 8 

Saloons 8 

Bicycle Shops 2 

Real Kstate 2 

Crockery-stores 2 

Publishers 2 

Printers - 2 

Cigars and Tobacco » 2 

Upholsterers 2 

Expressman 1 

Steam Carpet Cleaning 1 

Restaurants ...^ 2 
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Rubber Goods Dealer 

China-store 

Market...... 

Dairy 

Fancy Goods 

Florist ''"//" 

Miscellaneous ^ 2 

Charleston, S. C, 58. 

Undertakers 7 

Barbers q 

Green Grocers ^ 

Tailors .............! 5 

Grocers [ 4 

Contractors ** 4 

Fruit and Vegetables ......!...' 8 

Printers " «j 

Livery Stabies ." 3 

Shoe-store 2 

Wheelwrights 2 

Photograp'hor | 

Fan-maker 



1 

Drug-store j 

Steam Dye Works [[[[[[ j 

Miscellaneous ^ 9 

Nashville, TVnn.. 46. 

Contractors. ^ 

Grocers ' q 

Undertakers 2 

Saloons 2 

Drug-stores 2 

Second-hand Stores ] ]* 2 

Livery-stables ."........" 2 

Publishers \\[\\ 2 

Tailors .....!..! 2 

Coal and Ice, 

Produce Merchant 

Furniture 

Transfer Wa';on8 1 

Restaurant and Grocer 

Grocer and Saloon 

Secondhand Furniture 

Miscellaneous 9 

San. Antonio, Tex., 24. 

Saloons ^ ^ 

Expressmen....... g 

Real Estate 1 

Newspaper | 

Tailor 1 

Contractor 1 
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Green Grocer 1 

Miscellaneous.. 8 

Houston, 7Vx,87. 

Grocer?*. 10 

Real Estate 6 

Contractors 4 

Saloons 3 

Dairy..... 1 

Coal and Wood-clealers .._ 2 

Pawn Broker 1 



Miscellaneous « 9 

Richmond, Fa., 28. 

Insurance Societies ^ 6 

Grocers 4 

Undertakers 4 

Fish-dealers 4 

Banks ^ 8 

Druggist 1 

Newspaper ^ 1 

Dry-goods 1 

Miscellaneous ^ 6 



Caterer 1 

Some of these plans deserve to be studied in detail. Washington, D. C, 
is the capital of Negro population of America, even more than of the 
whites, and here in most directions one can see the Negro's best develop- 
ment. At the same time, sharp competition and lack of capital have 
made development in business enterprise here slow. The following statis- 
tics, compiled by the members of the Colored Normal School, are typical ; 

NEGRO MERCHANTS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

KIKDS OF BrsiXKSS. 

Ice Cream Manufacturer and Restaurant, 

Undertaker, 

Groceries and Provisions?. 

Jeweler and Watchmaker, 

Newspaper Publisher, 

Job Printer, 

Undertaker, 

Druggist, 

Druggist, 

Restaurant, 

Grain and Feed, 

Pork Business, 

Vegot-able Business, 

Grocer, 

Green-grocer, 

Fish-dealer, 

Grocery, 

Tinner and Hardware work. 

Coal, 

Caterer and Confectioner. 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Wood, Coal and Fertlizers, 

Undertaker, 

Undertaker, 

Restaurant, 

Bign Writer, 

Barber^ 



YEARS IN 


OAPITAI* 


BUSINESS. 


INVBSTKD. 


5 years. 


1 700 


16 " 


10,000 


10 " 


15,000 


9 " 


800 


18 " 


700 


6 " 


600 


8 " 


1,000 


6 " 


1,600 


8 '^ 


600 


25 " 


2,000 


7 " 


8,000 


25 ** 


5,000 


4 " 


1,000 


4 " 


700 




15,000 


12 " 


5,000 


8 " 


6,000 


15 " 


8,000 


22 " 


5,000 


18 V 


800 


6 " 


600 


12 •• 


10,000 


20 " 


10,000 


6 " 


5,000 


I " 


8,000 


15 


6,000 


15 " 


600 



- * 



^ s- 






FOURTH ANNUAL OONFERENOE. 



29 



•» 



-J 









% 



t 






YEARS IN 


OAPITAIi 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


15 


41 


600 


6 


(4 


800 


7 


44 


600 


11 


41 


8,000 


7 


44 


1,000 


12 


44 


1,200 


6 


44 


800 


K 


44 


6,000 


4 


44 


5,000 


6 


44 


8.500 


M 


44 


6,000 


2 


44 


1,000 


13 


44 


1,200 


6 


44 


1,500 


30 


44 


700 



KINDS OF BUSIXESa 

Barber, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

CoufectionerR, Caterers, Bakers, &e.y 

Old Books, Documents, Magazines, &c.. 

Photographer and Artist, 

Bakery, 

Saloon and Restaurant, 

Saloon and Restaurant, 

Newspaper, 

Saloon, Cafe avid Hotel, 

Hotel, 

Book and Job Printer, 

Druggist, 

Dying and Cleaning, 
Tiie eleven year old confectionery store is a large and complete estab^ 
lishment. The book store makes a specialty of rare editions and bindings. 
One newspaper has 15 persons on its pay roll, and the largest hotel has 18 
well furnished bed-rooms, dining and reception rooms and steam lieat. 
With this, one may compare the situation in the far southwest: 

NECRD MERCHANTS OF HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery. 

Grocery, 

Real Estate Dealer 

Real Estate Dealer, 

Contractor, 

Contractor, 

Barber, 

Barber, 

Barber, 

Saloon, 

Hair Dressing, 

Real Estate Broker, 

Real Estate Broker, 

Real Estate Broker, 

Grocer, 

Grocer, 

Contractor, Builder, 

Grocer, 

Contractor, Builder, 

Grocer, 

Grocer and Real Estate Broker, 



YEARS IX 


CAPITAL 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


4 " 


♦ 1,500 


3 " 


1,000 


6 " 


2,000 




1,000 


IB " 


10,000 


18 '' 


&0,000 


12 " 


10,000 


12 •' 


8,000 


20 " 


1,000 


18 ** 


1,200 


16 " 


1. 000 


14 " 


4,000 


20 " 


1,000 


8 " 


6,000 


20 " 


40,000 


3D " 


76,000 


6 " 


doo 


15 ** 


1,200 


6 " 


7,000 


8 *' 


200 


80 " 


5,000 


10 " 


8,000 


10 * 


15.000 



at^ THE NE35CO I.V B'J3CN'B33. 

Grocer^ 4 '•- 600 

Grocer, 8 " 600 

Barbwv 10 »• 2,000 

Barber, 15 *• 8,000 

Real Estate Broker, 10 " 14,000 

Dairyman, 14 '*- 2,000 

Real Estane 6 *^ 7,000 

Heal Estate 8 '' 4,000 

Tailor 6 '^ 6,000 

Huckster 12 *^ 2,000 

Barber 9 *^ 2,600 

Contractor and Real Estate 15 '' 12,000 

Wood-dealei- 10 *^ 900 

Baloon Business 3 '*- 6,000 

Caterer, 15 "*- 1,000 

Blacksmith and Wheelwright, 12 " 1,800 

Pawn Broker, 8 " 8,600 

Saloon, 17 " 5,000 
A few of the larger entei*prisQS in the capital of Virginia are : 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF RICHMOND, VA. 

Insurance and Banking $ 75,000 

Insurance and Banking 185,000 

Fish-dealer 8,000 

Fish -dealer 2,000 

Dry-goods Store 2,000 

Insurance Society ; — ^ 1,000 

Undertaker » 2,000 

UnderUker 10,000 

Undertaker ^ 8,000 

Photographer 1,600 

From the middle west we have the following report: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

KINDS OF BUSINESa Iv^^kI^. INVESTED. 

Coal, Wood, Flour, Feed, etc., 9 ^' $ 600 

Drug Store, 8 " 1,500 

Grocery, 2 " 800 

Builders and Owners of a Hall, 9 «' 2,500 

Bridge Contractor, 10 ** 1,000 
Grocery, 2 " 

J^ewspaper 10 ** 600 

New and Second-hand Furniture and Stoves, 8 " 1,200 

Dry-goods and Groceries, 10 " 1,600 

Meat Market, 2 " 250 

Confectioner, 1 '* 100 

Dairyman, 8 " 1,000 

Confectioner, 9 " 600 

Bcstaurant and Hotel, 8 '' 1,000 






V£AR8 


IN 


CAPITA 1% 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTEIX 


12 " 




1 


600 


18 ** 






600 


20 ** 






7,oa) 


16 ** 






800 


10 " 






€00 


2 " 






400 



FOUBTH ANNUAL OONFEBBNCB* Fl 

Hestaurant and Hotel, 1 *« 1,000 

Barber, 8 " 600 

Jeweler, 10 '* 2,000 

The coal and wood dealers do a business of $2,000 a month, and tlit 
drug-store, of $500 a month. The hall rents for f60a month ; the paper is i^ 
daily. 
A small Georgia town has this report: 



NEGRO MERCHANTS OF CRIFFIM. CA. 

KINDS OP BUSINESa 

Grocer, 

Barber, 

Liveryman, 

Drayman, 

Grocer and Baker, 

Grocers and Undertakers, 
The grocer does a **paying business ;^^ the bnrber has $2,7C0of asse^Ffxl 
pmperty; the liveryman, $18,000, and the dairyman $6,000. The last biihl* 
iiess is co-operative, and is managed by a society. It has been vx;ry suf 
i*essful so far. 
From a border state comes this report for one of the smaller cities: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF LEXINGTON, KY. 

KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Drug Store, 

Barber, 

Tinner, 

Brick Contractor, 

New and Second-hand Furniture^ 

Stock Company, 

Undertakers, Livery Stable, 

Undertakers, 

Barber, 

Dressmakers imd Milliners, 

Barbers, 

The drug-store is well run, and keeps the proprietor and one clerk busy* 
The contractor employs thirty or forty men, and is now working on the 
new county court house which is to cost $20,000. The agricultural society 
holds annual fairs, which are largely attended. One of the undertakers is 
very successful, and does a large business. The report concludes: ^'We 
have also many more barbers, restaurant-keepers, grocers, etc., of minor 
importance." 

The following report has especial interest, as the town is composed en* 
tirely. of Negroes, and is governed by them from the mayor down: 



YEARS 


IN 


CAPITA li 


BUSINESS. 


1NVB8TKIK 


6 " 




$ 2,000 


20 *' 




1,000 


16 ** 




2.000 


20 " 




10,000 


16 ** 




1,600 


27 " 




6,000 


6 " 




6,000 


2 " 




^600 


85 " 




700 


2 ** 




600 


18 ** 




600 



83 



THE NEQRO IN BUSINESS. 



NEGRO MERCHANTS OF MOUND BAYOU, MISS. 



YfiABS IN 
BURIN KSS. 

10 

8 

2 
8 
8 



KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Oeneral Merchandise, 
Merchandise aed Ginning, 
General Merchandise, 
General Merchandise, 
General Merchandise, 
Merchandise and Blacksmith, 7 
Merchandise and Saw Mill, 10 

The new territory of Oklahoma has a few business men : 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 



CAPITAL 
INVESTED. 

$ 5,000 

1,000 

soo 

150 

750 

150 

1,000 



ASSBSSSD 
AKAIi SSTATK 

I 3,000 

2,000 
500 
800 



800 
10,000 



YEARS IS 
BUSINESS. 

8 years. 
7 



KINDS OF BUSINESS, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 8 

Grocery, 6 

Newspaper, 6 

Newspaper, 8 

Barber, 4 

Here is a rep&rt from an old Virginia town : 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF PETERSBURG, VA. 



CAPITAL 
INVESTED. 

t 8,000 
1,000 
800 
700 
500 
BOO 
500 



KINDS OP BUSINESS, 

Grocery, 

Boots, Shoes and Books, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery. 

Grocery, 

Druggist, 

ConfectioneorieSy 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Butcher, 

Batchers, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 

Grocery, 



YEARS IN 
BUSINESS. 

84 years. 

6 raos. 
12 years. 
13 
28 

7 
12 
10 

8 
20 
10 
10 
10 mos. 

6 years. 
16 '' 

4 " 

1 mo. 
80 years. 



(I 



OAPITAIi 
INVESTED. 

$ HOO 

1,250 

600 

500 

50 
200 
600 
200 
150 
250 
1,000 
750 
100 

75 
160 
200 

60 
100 



*^No account has been made here of hucksters, fish-dealers and other 
small tradesmen." 

W^hen the shameful riot occurred in North Carolina last year, it was 
givcm as an excuse that the Negroes there had made little or no progress! 
since the war. 
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The follo>ving report contradicts this statement: 



[' V NEGRO MERCHANTS OF WILMINGTON, N. C. 



r " KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

* 1 

^ " Grocer, 

t t: Grocer, 

^ • Grocer, 

Grocer, 

Grocer, 

Druggist, 

Druggist, ^ 

Contractor and Paint-dealer, 
\ '. Undertaker, 

Undertaker, 

Undertaker, 

Broker, 
t Merchant Tailor, 

{ ■ Merchant Tailor, 

; ; Grocer, 

Grocer, 
\ Build i Jig and Loan Association, 

: Building and Loan Association, 

\ : Wood Yard, 

■ - Wood Yard, 

t ..: Beside this we must not forget that the^e Negroes hold $500,000 in real 

and personal property, own fifteen churches, five of which are worth 
190,000; own two public hails wortli $20,000, and have four physicians and 
four lawyers. 

An Alabama city, whicli has a large number of merchants send a par- 
tial list as follows : 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF MOBILE, ALA. 



YEARS IN 


C5APITAI* 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTEIX 


15; 


y^ears. 


$ 2,000 


— 


ii 


1,800 


—. 


u 


J CO 


— 


(4 


2,C(0 


— 


(( 


1,2G0 


"— 


l» 


1 ,i:oii 


15 


ii 


1,000 


w- 


(i 


2,£00 


— 


(i 


2,800 


— 


ii 


2,0C0 


— 


li 


1,500 


— 


ii 


3,000 


— 


ii 


1,200 


— 


ii 


i,roo 


— 


it 


1,C00 


8 


ii 


2,000 


8 


ii 


20,000 


7 


ii 


11,0(X) 


— 


ii 


2,000 


— 


ii 


2.500 



RINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Hardware, Crockery, Glassware, etc., 

Funeral Director and Livery Stable Keeper, 

Grocer, 

I / Wholesale and Retail Candy Manufacturer, 

^ ' Grocer, 

tJndertaker. 

Printing Establishment, 

Coal and Wood, 
V ./ Wood and Coal, 

Restaurant, 



^ Restaurant. 

'* iBarber, 



YEARS 1^ 


CAPITAL 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


82 years. 


1 


25,000 


5 ♦* 




8,000 


30 " 




2,500 


9 *' 




2,200 


20 " 




1,6a) 


6 " 




B,000 


6 " 




1,000 


4 '' 




1,600 


6 ** 




2,000 


18 " 




2,500 


6 " 




1,200 


22 " 




2,000 



No other city has so many Negro business men as the metropolis of the 
4tate of South Carolina^ A partial list of the more successful follows: 



Zi 



TRB N£OBO IK BUSfNfiSSf 



NEGRO MERCHANTS OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 



: I 



* 

'I 






■J 

f 



•4 



♦ 









% 






'"1 



KINDS OF BUSINESS. 


YEARS IN 
BUSINESS. 


0APITA6 
INVESTED 


8team Dye Works, 


7: 


rears. 


( 1,500 


Uudertakersy 


21 


44 


5,000 


Undertakers, 


16 


4i 


2,000 


Undertakers, 


8 


1. 


800 


Undertakers, 


d 


44 


700 


Undertakers, 


1 


44 


400 


Undertakers, 


6i 


nos. 


600 


Groceries and Provisions, 


2; 


y'ears. 


800 


Groceries and Provisions, 




44 


400 


Groceries and Provisions, 


1 


Lt 


1,000 


Groceries and Provisions, 


— 


4> 


600 


Groceries and Provisions, 




44 


700 


Fish, Oysters and Game, 


30 


14 


80,000 


Livery Stables, 


— 


4(. 


2O,()0O 


Livery Stables, 


— 


i4 


5,000 


Livery Stables, 


— 


44 


2,000 


Wagon Maker and Whcelwrlgiit, 


15 


lb 


5,000 


Wagon Maker and Wlieelwright, 


2 


44 


600 


Printing Office, 


B 


44 






Printing Office, 


8 


4W 






Job Office, 
Drug-store, 




44 




6 


44 


8,000 


Shoe-store, 


1 


kh 


1,000 


Fan Maker, 
Tailor-shop, 


30 
20 


44 




44 


600 


Upholsterer, 


— 


44 






Barber, 


12 


4* 


600 


Barber, 


5 


44 


600 


Contractors, 
Stair Builder, 
Contractor, 
Contractor, 
Green Grocer, 




44 




30 


44 




44 




25 
10 


44 




»4 


2,500 


Photographer, 


12 


4k 






Green Grocers, 


80 


44 


2,000 


Green Grocers, 


25 


14 


8,000 


Green Grocers, 


25 


44 


1,600 


Stone Cutter, 


15 


44 


1,000 


Contractor, 
Tailor, 




4t 




6 


li 


800 


Truck Farm, 


30 


tt 


100,000 


Tailor-shop, 


25 


44 


400 


Barber, 


2r, 


44 


700 


Green Grocer, 


4 


41 


50i> 


Tailor, 
Green Grocer, 




44 




am^m 


4t 


600 



KOITKTII XySVAJj OONyT:RE2«fCE. 



ts& 



Fruit and Vegetables, 

Fruit and Vegetables, 

Fruit and Vegetables, 

Slices, 

Undertaker, 

Tinner, 

Paint Store, 

Barber, 

Barber, 

Barber, 

Tailor-shop, 



11 years. 


2,000 


10 " 


2,000 


— 


oOO 


I " 


COO 


— 


800 


10 " 


1,000 


— 


1,000 


— 


600 


— 


700 


« " 


£00 



For a small place, this Georgia town has a good representation of basi- 
ii'ss men: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF AMERICUS, CA. 

KINDS OF BUSlXESa 

(»rocery and Farming, 
(irocury and Restaurant, 

(Jroeeryi 
Druggist, 

Grocery, 

(irocery, 

Furniture, 

(Grocery, 

lirocery, 

(irocery, 

Urocery, 

(jrooery, 

(irocery, 

Restaurant and Barber-shop, 

Market, 

Wood Yard, 

Grocery, 

Cigars and Tobacco, 
*'It is not the custom among retail grocer^'' merchants to carry large 
stocks on account of the convenience to wholesale dealers. So the amount 
jrivcn here conveys but little idea of the volume of business done." 

At the capital of Alabama are a number of merchants with large invest- 
ments: 



YKARS IN 


CAPITA!-. 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED 


u 


years. 


$ 


1,500 


10 


li 




1,200 


9 


li 




1,500 


-5 


u 




1,000 


2 


(I 




225 


6 


li 




300 


7 


il 




3,00ft 


4 


11 




300 


10 


u 




270 


S 


u 




300 


8 


n 




S75 


5 


li 




800 


12 


«l 




1,000 


9 


tl 




500 


7 


14 




1,000 


22 


11 




1,000 


9 


it 




500 


4 


11 




500 



NEGRO MERCHANTS OF MONTGOMERY, ALA. 



KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Hacks and Undertakers^ Coal & Wood, etc. 

Dry Goods, 

Groceries, 

Groceries, 

O ioceries, 



YEABS IN 
BUSINESS. 

— years. 

9 " 
12 " 
11 " 

5 " 



CAPITAL 
INVESTED. 

$ 



8,000 
4,000 

3,000 



4 



31 



THK 



NJCGRO 


IX 


BirsrxESS. 










10 


II 


5,000 






4 


ii 


8,000 




^Sff 


18 


ii 


2,000 


ind Sho 


600 






16 


ii 


700 



Drug Store, 
Drug Store, 
Undertaker, 
Undertakers, 
Manufacturers of Booti 
Harness Maker, 

The dry goods store did a business of $35,000 la&t year— "a fine store." 
Florida has some thriving little enterprises. : 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

KINDS OF BL'SIXFiiS. 

Dry Goods and Millinery^ 

Groceries, 

Millinery, 

Tinware, 

Cement- Work, 

Curios, Jewelery Store, etc.. 

Commission Mercliants, 

Shoe Store, 

Lumber Mill, 

Newspaper and Jobbing, 

Drug Store, 

Contractor and Builder, 

The dry goods store did a business of |15,O00 last yeor. It employ's five 
women clerks. Tlie commission merchants do $25,000 worth of business 
annually, and employ fifteen clerks. The capacity of the lumber mill is 
20,()()0 feet a day ; it sells to northern and southern markets. 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 



YEARS IN 


OAPITAli 


BUSIKKS8. 


INVESTED 


7 years. 


1 


5,000 


2 " 




1,000 


3 " 




700 


6 " 




1,000 


6 ** 

2 "- 








3,000 


9 '' 




3,000 


6 " 




7,000 


6 '^ 

8 '' 








6,000 


4 " 




1,000 


16 " 




6,000 



KINDS OF BUSINESS. 


YKARS IN 
BUSINESS. 


CAPITAL 
INVESTED. 


SAI^EB 
PER YEAR. 


Groceries and Dry Goods, 


— years. 


$ 1,600 


$ 6,000 


Meat Market, 


— 


1,000 


4,680 


Meat Market, 


— 


250 


832 


Groceries, 


— 


400 


1,600 


General Merchandise, 


— 


150 




General Merchandise, 


— 


150 





The few Negroes who live in the far \Vest make an unusually good 
showing: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

KINDS OF BUSINESa 

Hairdressing, Toilet Articles, etc.. 

Expressing, 

Electrician, 



YEARS IN 


OAPITAI* 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


22 years. . 


$ 8,000 


3 *' 


2,000 


3 *' 


600 



FOURTH ANNUAIi OOXFERENOB. 
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I 






1* 



1* 



: 3 



<» 

te 



f 9 

I 

' 3 



J 









6 years. 


3,000 


2 " 


600 


15 *' 


2,000 


15 " 


3,000 


5 " 


5,000 


20 " 


2,000 


17 " 


8,000 


4 " 


2,600 


4 " 


4,000 


2 " 


1,600 


8 " 


600 


6 " 


1,000 


13 " 


800 


1 " 


500 


25 *' 


100,000 



Weekly Newspaper, 

Barber, 

Expressman, 

Expressmen, 

*'Nabob" Restaurant, 

Stove Store, 

Barber Shop, 

Barber Shop, 

Restaurant, 

Groceries and Fruit, 

Cleaning Suits, 

Newspaper and Printing, 

Newspaper and Printing, 

Fancy Goods, Embroidery, 

Real Estate, 

The hair-dressing store is one of the leading businesses — *'flne store, 
good location." Tlie electrician does **all kinds of electric light wiring'* 
and electrical contracting. He is an '^expert workman.'* The first res- 
taurant runs day and night, and takes in about $25 a day. The first store 
has a '^good trade.'' The second restaurant has the eating privileges at a 
race track, and employs fifteen persons. The real estate owner lives in 
the east, and rents large properties in the city. 

''Tliere are a great many Negroes in janitor, hou.se-cleaning and white- 
washing work; also a number of Negro clubs and saloons which are of no 
great benefit to the community, as the same amount of capital invested in 
some other line would be more beneficial." 

NEGRO BUSINESS- MEN OF SEATTLE, WASH. 

KIND3 OF BUSINESS. 

Real Estate, 

Stock Broker, 

Hotel, 

Club House, 

Barber, 

Saloon, 

Barber, 

Restaurant, 

Restaurant, 

Newspaper, 

Ohio has some enterprising businesss men: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



KINDS OP BUSINESS. 

Barber Shop, 
Barber Shop, 



YEABS IN 


CAPITAL 


BUSINKSS. 


INVKSTBD. 


6 


it 


$ 10,000 


8 


li 


2,500 


2 


i( 


1,500 


2 


li 


"lOO 


6 


(I 


3,000 


2 


11 


1,000 


8 


Ci 


500 


4 


C( 


900 


9 


(I 


1,000 


6 


u 


2»000 



YEARS IN 


CAPITAL 


MEN 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


EMPl^YED. 


11 years. 


$ 10,000 


18 men. 


20 '' 


6,000 


20 '' 



IS THE 

Barber Snop, ^ 

Hair Workers, Wigs, etc., 10 

Grocera» 

Baker and Grocer, 

Druggist, 

Groceries, 

Builder and Contractor, 

Plasterer, 

Merchant Tailor, 

Blacksmith and Wagon 

Builder, JO 



NEOKO IX 


BUSINESS. 




10 years. 


♦ 


6,000 


12 men. 


10 '' 




2,000 


6 '' 


1 '" 




600 


5 *^ 


30 *•• 




1,500 


8 '^ 


2 " 




doo 


2 *^ 


2 '"• 




800 


4 '' 


12 ^^ 




3,000 


15 ** 


7 *•• 




500 


4 '^ 


45 *^ 




3,000 


5 ** 



1,500 



44 



Two Virijinift coast towns make an interesting showing: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF NORFOLK, VA. 

KINDS OF BUSINI-lSa. 

Undertaker, 

Undertaker, 

Coal nnd Wood, 

Grocer. 

Grooeries, 

Floritit. 

Groceries, 

Publishers, 

Res tan ran t« 

Bakery, 

Undertaker, 

Undertaker, 

''These are doing an excellent business. There are many more smaUer 
ones. The people are waking up and are trying to 8upport their business 
e..terpri6es. They still lack leadership, however, and are not urged suffl- 
«£iently to support the efforts of the race.^ 



YEARS IN 


CAPITA!/ 


Bl'SlNESS. 


IVNE8TEI*. 


18 years. 


$ 


5,t)0i) 


9 ** 




2,600 


6 '' 




8,(X)0 


15 *^ 




2,600 


1 " 




1,000 


6 " 




1,500 


6 mos. 




1,000 


6 years. 




2,000 


28 " 




8,0(H) 


10 '' 




2,000 


4 -^ 




1,500 


25 '' 




1,500 



T> 



NEGRO MERCHANTS OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Huckster, 

Barber, 

Grocer, 

Wood-dealers & Contractors for Sand & Shells, 16 

Loaning Money on Real Estate, etc., 

Huckster, 

Undertaker and Embalnier, 

Grocer, 

Liquors and Tobacco, 

Grocer, 

Druggist, 

Oyster Planter, 



YEARS 


IN 


CAPITAL 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


42 years. 


1 


400 


85 '' 






1,500 


20 '* 






2,800 


>,16 '' 






1,600 


10 "• 






11,000 


16 '' 






300 


12 '* 






6,600 


8 " 






1,000 


7 '' 






8,600 


5 ** 






2,400 


3 " 






2,000 


40 '' 






1,500 



9* 
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The first two mentioned own considerable real estate. Four others own 
the buildings where their business is conducted. The building association 
is chartered, and owns $6,000 in Improved real estate, and has $5,000 in 
loans outstanding. The undertaker owns a cemetery. 

A small Georgia town furnishes the following figures: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF ATHENS, GA. 



mm 



BUSINESS. 


YEARS IN 
BUSINESS. 


CAPITAL. 


LAKGR5=rr 
DAILY INCOME. 


AVERAGE 
DAILY AM* NT. 


Grocery 


2 
4 

25 
3 
4 


$300 
650 
150 
500 
360 
350 


$ 70 50 
350 00 
12 00 
85 00 
15 00 
63 35 


$25 


Grocery. 


35 


Grocery 


6 


Barber 

Livery-stable... 
Barber 


7 

6 

10 







The extreme northeast has its quota of business enterprises. New Bed 
ford was a centre for fugitive slaves and refugees: 

NEGRO MERCHANTS OF NEW BEDFORD,' MASS. 



KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

Merchant Tailor, 

Drugstore, 

Portrait Photographer, 

Expressman, 

Expressman, 

Baker, bread, pies, cake. 4S:c., 

Shoe dealer, 

Druggists, 

Hair store. 

Hair store. 



YEAKS IN 


OAPITAK 


BUSINESS. 


INVESTED. 


14 years. 


$ 


1,000 


17 ** 




4,000 


10 *' 


. 


3,000 


4 " 




1,000 


2 *' 




1,50U 


3 ** 




3,000 



35 

20 



It 
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The tailor employs eleven men and women. He "does the largest bus- 
iness in the city, in refitting men's and women*s garments, and innkes 
ladies' tailoring a specialty. The' majority of lady patrons are x>f th<^ best 
class of people. About half of tlie employees are white". The largest 
Drug store is "one of the best appointed in the city,'' and is patronized 
largely by the wealthy. It is prominently located. The photographer 
commenced as errand boy, and eventually bought out the leading piiotog- 
rapher in southeastern MassachuFetts. The shoe denier sells shoes and 
does a large repair bu sineFs. Ihe Hair store is the largest in the <:ity» 
The proprietor of the second Drug store is al?o a large real estate holder. 
Beside these merchants there arc ".several conducting business on a small 
scale; grocers, news-dealers, restaurant kot^p^rs, clothps cleaners, tailors, 
expressmen, ice cream dealers, etc.'* 

This section can best close with one of the curious coincidences which 
the rise of the Negro often involve.s; not far from Jamestown where in 
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1619 the first slaves were landed, Is Williamsburg, the quaint old capital > 

of Virginia, one of the most picturesque of the older American towns. In ^ 

this place the largest and in every way the chief general store is a Negro's, ^ 

Kituated on the main broad thoroughfare— the Duke of Gloucester street *i 

—and it commands the patronage of white and black for miles around : s 



NEGRO MERCHANTS OF WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
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KINDS OF BUSINESS, lf:^^Ll^ OAPlTAI. 

BUSINESS. Invested^ ^i 

Oeiferal Merchant, 26 years. 40,000 

General Merehanlf 2 *^ 8^000 

General Merchant, 6 '' 2,000 

General Merchant^ 5 '^ i,500 

Restaurant, 12 " 1,200 

Barber, 12 '' 800 

16. Some Tijpical Buninegi ifen.— Some 200 business men »ent in detailed at 

accounts of their lives and experiences. A few typical cases will illiis- hi 

trate tlie success and difficulties of this class of merchant. Says one: 

"I was born a slave at Petersburg, Va., in the year -1845. My early sur-' 
roundings were the same that nearly all the race at the South in those 
days liad to lace. We were considered chattels and as such had no right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Unrequited service was my 

lot. After the outbreak of the cfvil war the old home lost its attraction j^^j 

for me. During part of *64 and '65 I Mas employed along with the 18th O* tn 

Cavalry. In '68 I came to Balti more. For about 18 yeats I was engaged 
in the furniture moving liusiness in which I had some success. My next 
Venture was to open an upholstering establishment in the fall of '84. De-* ,,, 

siring a permanent location I purchased property at st. which, with j^, 

the improvonients since added is no\v wofth Ave tliousand dollars. Be- yj 

ssdes my shop. I operate a storage ware house in the rear on my premises^ • 

I was married in '74. Have one son who is working at the trade with me. p^ 

I have been a member of Sliaro St. M. E. Church for about 26 years. I ^,. 

regret to say that I am not an educated man. All the time spent at school j^., 

would not exerted a week. The small learning obtained was picked up ^^^ 

here and thoie at odd times and ways. I learned my trade by first watch' 

Ing mechanics hired to work for me. I have made it a rule to profit by ^v 

observation. ^^^ 

I had but little capital to begin wit!i. I thought it exp<$dient to proceed g,, 

cautiously. I had some appeciation of the importance of building up a ^\^ 

reputation which requires time as t^'ell as work. I made it my aim not ^|^ 

simply to get a customer, but to hold him as long as possible. I employed ^|^ 

competent workmen and gave strict attention to all the details. I plan- fj.^ 

ned to deal on a ca&h basis. Work was paid for promptly and bills were f^^ 

not allowed to go beyond the time. I have adhered to this course ever 

since. I determined not only to use my best judgement but also to seek ^^ 

guidance from the Lord. He has aided me. et 

Considering everything I think I have had fair success. I have been ^^^ 

able to save some money and besides, I can boast of having obtained 
ereditable footing among men of business. My shop is never idle. I do 
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' not regard quick and large profits as always indicative of success in bus- 

■' TneVs The gain that has not Integrity and merit to justify it, may be 

Sed upon with suspicion. I have received considerate treatment at 
' r/hands of the white people. The larger r.art of my patronage comes 

rom that source. They confide in my skill and honesty. They visit my 
/tore and I am frequently called to their houses. The contact >s friendly 
both parties understanding that it is of a business rather than a social 

* New^buslness men are situated pretty much as are l>«««ness men of 
the other race. What helps or hindei-s in the one case has like effect 
!„ the other case. We must study the laws of business. We must dem- 
onstAte that we can be trusted for integrity of conduct and efficiency of 
«P, vice Absolute trustworthiness will go farther than color. Instead of 
making our shops and stores a rendezvous for loafers, it must bo under- 
wood that business only is in order duri.^g business hours. W« »«««* "ot 
make the mi.>;take of trying to give attention to business one half the daj 
ami spending the remainder in h.oking after political matters. Negro 
buf-iness men must have one aim." 

A colored Jeweler writes as follows : 
"I was bon, on the island of Barbadoes, British W. I., in the town of 

RridL-etown! My life has bPen rather uneventful. My father was a man 
Z fair circumstances and was enabled to give his children some education 
and nrovide well for them. Most West Indian parents have their boys tn 
Tearn some tr.adeaft«r leaving school, even though in some cases they 
tike a profess^ion afterwards, the object being to provide them with a 
mpLs of earnin- a living with their hands if they fail to succeed other- 
X So to follow the bent of my mind-mechanics, I was put apprentice 
lo a watchmaker, where I spent five years at the bench, until I had a fair 
knowledge of the trade. 1 then came to this country m the spring of '80 
whpre I have remained since. 

The popular system of education In tlie West Indies In my time was 
Mivate tuition specially for primary instruction. And so I went to sev- 
S llpay ^iools, and la^tto a public school, receiving what would be cal- 
?ed herl a good grammar course. Some reading in later life has been of 

"My irTve'nm"%as in Kansas City. About four months after my ar- 
- rivll in this country, I applied for work at some of the leading jewelry 

■: SL of tie atove c\ty and found out for the first time that the roads to 

success in thU country for the black man were not so free and open a« 
thoseof hi. brother in white. So I worked as porter for two years, and 
JSen encouraged by the success of pleasing my friends with prh-at* work 
done forSd«i4gmv leisure hours at my room, I bouglit a sma 1 
frame buSng, "penned k watch repairing shop and became Kansas City's 

"^ WiUi SoU'r«e»iion to business, by observing frugality, and by manl- 
fJtimt a disposition to please my patrons witli courteou. treatment and 
ISit work n ave succeeded so my critics say "well." I had the mis- 
Jortine to lose *000 in a bank failure and the good fortune to have saved 
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enough to be notated In four figures. A8 regards the second question, ft 
is rather difHcult to tell how a white man really regards a Isegro, espec-* 
ially -when there is soxnething to be gained to the former from the latter. 
A white man has a remarkable power of self concealment. Those whom 
I deal with treat me well. Those whom I do not deal with do not molest 
me. I don*t know how they regard me. 

Negro business men are helped by competing with Inferior white busi* 
nessesand by the prejudice which some white businesses have to Negro 
patronage. Tlie average Negro business man is hindered by his neglect 
to keep his business in such a manner as to invite the patronage of tho 
better class of white and black patrons, and the inability to find efficient 
' and trustworthy partners in a good business. In fine the envy, distrust 
and lack of patronage of hiR own race greatly hinders the progress and 
success of the Negro business man." 

One member of a firm of merchant tailors writes: 

*^I was born in Huntsviile, Ala., in 1870. My parents were in comfort' 

able circumstances, and I led a typical village boy*s life. My father wasa 

I brick contractor. In 1894 I left Huntsviile, Ala., and came to this city 

and was employsd by Mr. Kotholz (white), of the People's Tailoring Co., 
and remained in his employ imtil I went in business for myself. My 
partner was born in Huntsviile, Ala., in 1877. His father was a mattress 
maki^r and being quite successful, was then, and now is in comfortable 
circumstances. He came to Birmingham one year later than I did, and 
was employed by the san>.e firm, but resigned to go into business with me. 

I was e<lucated at the city school and the A. and M. college, from which 
I graduated, at Normal, Ala, My partner also attended the same school. 

Haviiip; received excellent training from my employer, I determined to 
go in business for myself« and after a co'isultation with my partner we 
started our business, September 1st, 1897, under the firm i\ain*i of The Ar- 
tistic Tailorin^^ Co. We estimate our business to be worth $3,€00. 

Our suocesjj i.^ shown by the steady increase ';f our business. Our motto, 
Never to promise that which we cannot fulfill, has made it^self felt, and by 
sticking to it wc have won hundreds of customers. While we have com- 
petition in the form of two more colored and fourteen white establishments 
I think we have no cause to complain. Each season calls for an increase 
in our force, and many times we are compelled to send away for workmen. 
We keep one cutter and six tailors at regular work, while my partner, our 
salesman, and myself are almost contiimally on the road. Competition 
notwithstanding, M'e have a fair share of the white patronage. We are 
rcf^arded by the whites as respectful law abiding citizens, and first class 
tailovs, having been called into court as expert witnesses oh cloth. 

The h*»lp3 and hindrances of Negi'o business men are two extremes; 
while we have little or no help we have hindrances ten-fold. The bus- 
iness tact and integrity of a Negro in business is doubted to such an ex- 
tent, that from his creditors begets little or no consideration on his bills, 
while the white competitors have their own time. I find there is no out- 
side help for the Negro in business; it is only by his untiring energy and 
push, to^-r'.-tlier with th*j clns.i of >soik which iie turns out that speaks for 
him." 
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A floriBt writes : 
^'I was born in Apne Arundel County, Maryland, ten miles from Annap- 
olis. I was raised on a farm, my grandfather and mother served as father 
and mother. When I was 21 years old, I came to Annapolis and was em- 
ployed by a doctor to drive for him and to serve as M'aiter-boy. I married 
when I became 22 years old. I left the doctor when I was about 24 years 
old and went to work on the rail road. I soon stopped working there and 
went to work at gardening. Soon after I went to work at flowering. 

I went a little while to night school, but on account of not being able to 
hear well and speak plainly, I stopped without securing an education, 

I was working for a white woman pruning trees and looking after the 
garden. One day I picked up a bouquet of flowers that had boeu thrown 
out on an ash-pile. I untied the seemingly dead flowers and found a rose- 
geranium which seemed to have a little life in it by its smell and I car- 
ried it home and planted it. Itliiredand I have been growing flowers 
ever since. I have had good success notwithstanding I have had many 
drawbacks. I am living off my flowers. The whites visit my place, buy 
flowers from mo and speak kindly of me. The leading florist here is white 
and has said **I studied three years and paid a good sum of money for my 
education but Queen's knowledge of flowers has been given him by his 
Maker.'* He comes around some times and I give him a few points. 

My business is a little hampered by my difficulty to hear and speak 
plainly and lack of means. But I will never give it up until God calls me 
80 to do. I could use a good boy now, teach him the business and help him 
to make an honest living for himself, but cannot find one who is ready and 
willing to accept the offer I make." 

A cooperative grocery store gives the following account: 
**Fourmen were the prime movers in the organization of the Excelsior 
Mercantile & Investment Company that is now operating a successful bus- 
iness in the city of Annistx^n, Ala. It was organized September 6th, 1898. 
Only two of these men could be called educated. One was educated at 
Selma University, the other in a northern college. They were helped some 
by their parents, but depended mostly on themselves for their educaticm. 

We started with about one hundred dollars in a grocery business. We 
were moved to organize the company, which is chartered, by talking over 
the duty of the fathers to open business for their children as well as it is to 
3 educate them ; this talk was done in a little meeting of the male members 

^ of Galilee Baptist church to listen to a lecture by the minister. 

^ We have good succes.s. The whites regard us as a worthy business or- 

t ganization. The wholesale men honor our orders right along. 

I The idea is now becoming general that the Negro must unite and rise, or 

J remain down. This is a great help to Negro business. The crop lien sys- 

tem is a great hindrance to Negro business. Exclusion from the commer- 
cial clubs is another; imperfection in the knowledge of keeping a flrst class 
set of books is also a great hindrance. The laclc of confidence in each other 
is the greatest hindrance." 

A dry goods merchant write?: 
^*I was burn in Lowndc3 County, Alabama, June loth, 1867. I left there 
in 1880 and have been a citizen of Montgomery ever since. I have worked 
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OQ a farm, in a saw-mill, and on a rail-road previous to engaging in my 
present business. 

I was educated in the common schools of Lowndes and at a private night 
school since settling in Montgomery. 

After woi*king for several years in the dry goods business with a Mr. J. J. 
Levy, I felt that there was a good opening for colored men along that line ^ 
so I left h im and rented. a small store on one of the principal streets. After 
pay ing tlie first mon t*ft rent in advance, and giving iioteH for the balance I 
found that I had spent one-third of my capital. The balance went for goods. 

My sudcess has been all that could be expected. The whites regard me 
just as they do any other business mon, as far as I am able to judge. 

The Negro business man having once gained the confidence of the people 
will obtain patronage in direct proportion to his business ability.*' 
A successful lumber merchant writes : 

"iM'asbornin Monmouth Co., N. J., in 18C2, of parents in extremely 
humble circumstances. I attended public school about twelve months of 
my life. I could read and write when I left school in 1874. I had to work 
for a livelihood and not attend school. My father was a white man and 
died in the civil war a few months before I waf; born. I was rearea on a 
farm. I came to Florida thirteen years a^o. 1 dirt not have $3 in cash when 
I arrived here. Ididnothavea friend or arqunintAnce in th!s state, l 
hewed cros.s ties for ten cents apiece. I have laid up no money. 1 have 
spt^nt all I have made in my business. I own a saw mill and planing mill, 
grist mill and novelty works,cost about $6000,(1 have added $1000 this year) 
I own over 1000 acres of land, some improved. I own eight mules and three 
horses. The gross earnings of my business are about $25,000 per year. I 
had $125 in cash and had no exi^orienco when I began. 

Idonotconsidermyself educated, only practically; lam my own ship- 
ping clerk, chief engineer, blacksmith, bookkeeper, solicitor of work and 
collector. I do all the best sort of work. I learned all this in Florida. 

I had $125 in cash and mortgaged my home for $850 which I paid before it 
was due. I worked for another company as foreman in the woods and 
hired my work done; at night I repaired anything that] was broken during 
the day. 

I have more friends among the whites than the colored. I sell most of 
my products to whites. They treat me well in business. I attend strictly 
to my business and do not visit or go to social gatherings. In the mill or 
work shop I am happy, while in large gatherings I am miserable. I am 
plain and st^aiglitforward in my manners and treat all alike both white 
and colored. In my mill both white and colored are employed. 

The lack of capiial has been my greatest trouble. There is no discrimi* 
nation in my business. laim to 'equal and excel in quality of work and 
material;! furnish good material, well manufactured. I have a spendid 
trade— at present I am building two miles of iron track.^' 

An undertaker writes : 
. "I M'as born in the city of Galveston, Texas, in 18S2. I followed various 
occupations. I came to New York at the age of 20 years and married 
when I was 22 years old. I now have a large family. I worked in Club- 
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y I had only a common school education. I would advise every young 

;... man to seek for knowledge as I find that very essential in any or every 

Y vocation of life. 

\\ I accumulated a little money with the intention of being my own master. 

I was somewhat puzzled as to what business I should select but finally 
made up my mind to become an undertaker. I went to aii embalming 
[ school and learned the art of embalming. I am now a licensed under-^ 

\ taker of New York city, N. Y. 

I ' I have been pretty successful. I do very little white work. I depend 

; entirely on the Negro support. I am the official undertaker for seven 

\ ; societies. I have been in business one year and seven months. 

[ ' I have gained the confidence and respect of the majority of the Negroes 

\ In New York city. Therefore they and self-respect are the most helpful 

to me as a business man. The hindrances are lack of capital and educa- 
^ lion." 

\ A publisher writes that he was born in Maybinton, S. C. in 1859, and 

; was a slave. At a very early age he worked his mother's farm, and being 

the oldest boy he was obliged to help support lier. In 1870 his family 
: moved \^y Columbia, S. C, where he entered the public school. He occu- 

pied his time when not in seiiool by doing jobs of work ; his uncle being a 
member of the S.C. Legislature, in 1871-2, succeeded in getting* him tliei^os- 
Ition of p«ge in the Legislature. After\vard ho workf d for a while In a 
dry goods store as porter and in the Columbia Central National Bank as 
messenger. 
His opportunities for education were few and meagre, he did not enter 
\ school until he was eleven years old. Through many difHculties he pur- 

r sued with zeal the school training which he received. He had a groat de^^ 

! sire to obtain a thorough education but was not able. 

» His intense convictions lead him to support all movements designed to 

elevate or ameliorate the conditions of )iis peox^le; so he decided in 1894 to 
go to work with pen and tongue and arouse the people to action. With a 
2)artner therefore he started the paper known as "The People's Recorder.*' 
He is also proprietor of a large grocery store known as "Our Store," which 
filled a long felt want In the the city of Columbia. This store was open 
for three years when it was moved to Orangeburg, S. C. 

The firm is doing a great work in the paper business. The paper is 

strictly a race paper. It is sent in the homes of the people as a welcome 

\ visitor, and there are many white families who are subscribers. He was 

not very successful in the store business in Columbia, so moved to Orange* 
\' burg where it is doing a goo work, it is regarded as the leading Negro 

store there. 
The Negro in business has many disadvantages to contend against, es- 
\ pecially from the intelligent class of people who regard themselves as the 

*^best class** of Negroes. Experience teaches that the poorer class, or 
\ what is commonly called the "common people** are more inclined to Bup« 

: port race enterprises, and our professional men than the first class named. 

The Negro business man scarcely receives any help outside of his race. 
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17. EducaHon and Source of Capital— The education of 185 Negro business 
men was obtained as follows: 

From Institutions of Higher training 41 

From Public Schools in Towns or Cities 85 

From Public Schools in the Country 82 

From Grammar Schools 15 

From Normal Schools 14 

From Night Schools.. 13 

From Private Instruction • 9 

From Instruction at Home ^ 8 

With little or no education ..28 

Total 185 

This would seem to be a fair sample of the training these merchants 
received. 

It is of interest to know at what sort of work these merchants were on> 
gaged when they saved enough to enter business, or how else their capita.1 
was obtained. To questions on these points men answered as follows : 
Borrowed their capital, 80. 
Saved money from work as follows : 

Keeping boarders, 4 Drayman, 2 Barber, 2 Steward, 8 

Railroad liand, 1 Messenger, 1 Miner, 1 Teacher, 5 

Lunch counter, 2 Blacksmith, 1 Bartender, 1 Farmer, 5 

Working at a trade, 11 Seamstress, 1 Laborer, (5 Clerk, 4 

Government service, 2 Fruit stand, 1 Porter, 5 Pedlers Ac., B 

From such sources capital was obtained so as to Pturt business as follows: 

I 1 60—1 $ 1 60-1 $ 2 20—1 $ 5 00--S $ 6 00—1 $ 10 00—4 

10 4&-1 15 00—1 20 00—1 25 00-6 25 46—1 27 00-1 

2S 00—1 30 00—1 35 00—1 40 00—2 45 00—1 60 00—2 

67 00—1 60 00—1 65 00—1 76 00-^ 90 00—2 100 00-8 

105 00—1 120 00—1 150 00—2 200 00—8 235 65—1 260 00—1 

800 00—4 460 00—1 600 00-8 700 00-2 flOO 00—1 1000 00—1 

1500 OO— 1 2850 00-1 6000 00—1 
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PART 1 1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ATLANTA 

CONFERENCE. 



The Fourth Annual Atlanta Conference to study the Negro problems, 
was called to order at 8 o'clock, P.M. of May 80, 1899, in the Ware Me- 
morial Chapel, with President Horace Bumstead, D. D., of Atlanta Uni- 
versity in the chair, and Mr. J. A. Henry of Chattanooga as secretary. An 
earnest prayer for divine guidance was offered by Rev. F% H. Means of 
Connecticut. 
$ An address of welcome was then made by the President who clearly 

I set forth the necessity for, and the great good accomplished by, these con* 

^ ferences at Atlanta. 

{'^ Following the address of President Bumstead, His Excellency, Gk>v% 

^ Candler of Georgia made an address. (See p. 62) Prof. John Hope of the 

AtlantaBaptist College was then introduced and read a scholarly paper on 
*'The Meaning of Business.** (See p. 66) 
The next paper on the program was to have been one from Dr. B. F. 
^ Boyd of Nashville, Tenn., on '*The Negro and Real Estate." President 

i Bumstead read a letter of regret from Dr. Boyd, stating that illness pre- 

K vented his attendance. Mr. W. O. Murphy of Atlantic was then introduc'* 

^ ed and presented an interesting paper on the ^^Negro Grocer.** (See p. 64) 

7 A committee on resolutions was appointed as follows: 

i Mr. M. V. Lynck, Jackson, Tenn., Publisher. 

^ Rev. J. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn., Pastor. 

^ Mr. C. H. Fearn, Chattanooga, Tenn., Manager of Iron Foundry^ 

Mr. W. E. B. DuBois, Atlanta, Ga., Teacher. 
Mr. W. O. Murphy, Atlauta, Ga*, Grocer. 
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There were two »pecial Hessions Wednesday afternoon, the first a Bym- 
poaium upon practical business questions, and the second a General 
Mothers' Meeting. The programmes were as follows: 

•At 8 P. M. 
Symposium. 

1. How can we induce young men to go Into business? 

2. What hindrances have Negroes in business? 
8. What helps have Negroes in business? 

4. What is the outlook? 

Five Minute Speeches* 

4:30 P.M. 
General Mothers* Mkrtixg. 

SuBjrOT: "What shall our children do for a living?'* 

Mrs. I. M. Henry, Presiding. 
•*The necessity of work," Miss Lucy H. Upton, Bean of Spellman Semi- 
"How the Public School may train business mon," [nary. 

Mrs. Alice D. Carey, Principal Mitchell Street School. 
"The need of Negro Merchants," Miss H. Escridge (See p. 61). 
"The habit of saving," Mrs. M. A. Ford. 

The third session of the Atlanta Conference was called to order by Pres- 
ident Bumstead at 8 o*clock P. M., May 8Ist. The first paper of the eve- 
ning wns one by Dr. M. V. Lynk of Jackson, Tenn., on "The Negro Pub- 
lisher." 

Mr. C. H. Fearn of Chattanooga, Tenn., then read a paper on the "South- 
ern Stove and HoJlow-ware Company," near Chattanooga. (See p. 66). 
President Bumstead called attention to the interesting lessons to be drawn 
from the papers read. They evidenced the fact that the race was branch, 
ing out into new industries. The unavoidable absence of Mr. J.C. Dancey 
of Wilmington, N. C was announced by tlie president who stated that 
his paper on "The Negro in the West Indies," would be read by H. M.Lee 
of the University. Tlie interesting paper was enjoyed by the conference. 

Mr. P. H. Williams read a number of biographies sent in by correspon- 
dents, designed to show how they had been led to eflgage in business and 
the success attained. The biogiaphies were full of encouragement and 
profitable lessons. President Bumstead then announced the question 
open for general discussion. 

Dr. Butler, President of tlie Sociological Club of Atlanta, was called 
upon and responded in a brief but forcible address. Mr. B. J. Henry, an 
insurance agent in the city, was also introduced and spoke upon the gen- 
eral subject, The Negro in Business. Mr. Hugh Young an elderly bus- 
iness man of New York city and a trustee of Atlanta University, was 
called upon and spoke in favor of the principle of doing for yourselves. 
Capital, said he must be accumulated by saving. "It is obtained either 
by earning more than you spend or In spending less than you earn. The 
white people complain that as you advance you become saucy. You 
must remember that *The meek shall inherit the earth.' " 

Mr. Bedford of the board of trustees of Tlie Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute was introduced and spoke words of encouragement. 
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Mrs. Rosa Bass of Atlanta was invited to address the conference. She 
spoke of the wisdom of colored grocers and hucksters putting forth an 
etfort to make their goods presentable and so more saleable. 
I S'.>m3 int3rdsting statistics as compiled and exhibited upon the walls of 

I the room in which the conference was held were then explained by the 
[ co.TespDnding secretary. The committee on resolutions then reported 

tlirough Prof. DuBois. On motion the resolutions were adopted. 
\ After a brief closing address by President Bumstead the conference 

I was declared adjourned. 
\ J. A. Henry, Skorktarv. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 



The resolutions passed at the last session of the conference were as 
follows: 

1. Ne^rof 8 ciiglit to enter into business life in increasing: numbers. The 
present disproportion in the distribution of Negroes in the various occnj^a- 
tions is unfortunate. It gives the race a one-sided development, unneces- 
sarily JKcicfl.ses competition in certain lines of industry, and puts the 
nms.s of the Negro people out of sympathy and toueli witli the industrial 
and niercai?Ulo fjpirit of the age. Moreover the growtli of a class of mer- 
chants among us would be a far-sighted measure of self-defense, and 
would malcc! for v.ealth nnd mutual cooporntioii. 

2- Wo Jieed as merchants the best trainei! young men wc can find. A 
college training oii;;iit to be oi\o of the best preparations for a broad busi- 
ness life, and ihorongh English and high school training is indispensable. 

*$. Negroes going into business should remember that their customers 
den)and courtesy, honesty, and careful methods, and they should not ex- 
pect patronage when their manner of conducting business does not justify 
it. 

4. The mass of the Neproes must learn to patronize business enterprises 
conducted by their own race, even at some slight disadvantage. We mvnt 
cooperate or we are lost. Ten million people who join in intelligent self- 
help can never be long ignored or mistreated. 

5. The UiXK) business men reported to the conference are to be congrat- 
I'lated. They arc pioneers in a great movement, and some of them have 
made a rreditable record. We earnestly ask Negroes — and especially the 
letter class of thinking Negi'oes — to patronize these establishments and 
encourage them in every way. 

O.-Tlie most advisable work for the immediate future would seem to be: 

(a) Continued agitation in churches, schools, and nevrspapers, and by all 
other avenues, of the necessity of business careers for young people. 

(b) Increased otfort to encourage saving and habits of thrift among the 
young that wo may have more capital at our disposal. 

(c) Tiie organisation in every town and hamlet where colored people 
dwell, of Negro Business Men's Leagues, and the gradual federation from 
Ihi.'s:' uf state and national oiganl'/.ations. 

M. V. Lymk. 
J. E. Smith. 
i\ H. Feakn. . 

W. K. iJUKUHARDT DuBoiS. 
W. O. MlTKPHY. 
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PART III. 



PAPERS SUBMITTED TO THE CONFERENCE, 



; . Tl JO following: ei^ht papers were among those hubmitted to the Confer- 

l -; »'nct». All of them, except the first, were written by Negroes who have 

f spi'fial knowledge of their subjects. Professor John Hope i« a teacher in 

on<> of tlie Atlanta institutions, and a gi'aduate of Browi\ University, 
I • Miss llattie G. Escridge is a graduate of Atlanta University and is book- 

I kffpfr in her father's grocery -store. Mr. H. E. Lindsaj' is a very suc- 

ri'ssfui Negro niercliant and Mr. W. O. Murphy, also a graduate of 
Atlanta University, is Junior partner in one of the oldest Negro firms of 
I his city. Mr. C. H. Fearn is the manager of a very interesting co-opera- 
tive venture among Negro mechanics of Chattanooga, Tenn. Messrs. 
Porter and Seabrooke were seniors In Atlanta University last year. The 
latter lias, since graduation, gone into the shoe business in Charleston, S. C. 
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OPENING ADDRESS OF THE HON. ALLAN D. CANDLER, 

GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference:— I 
have come before you tonight with no prepared oration or speech. My 
duties are so exacting, that I have no time really to prepare such an ad- 
dress as this occasion merits. I have come because I am a friend to this 
old institution, and because I want you lo know that the State of Georgia 
through its chief executive, recognizes the usefulness of this institution 
to the State. (Applause) And first, I want to endorse as my sentiments, 
and the sentiments of all good men in this commonwealth, the remarks 
which have been made by your distinguished President. All good men, 
fair men, philanthropic men in this Stato endorse every one of those re- 
marks. ''The Negro In Business^ \ It is a theme worthy of the attention 
of every patriot in this and every other State in the greatest Republic of 
all the ages. 

Unfortunately in our portion of the great Republic, there have been too 
few avenues to successful effort open even to the white race, and much 
fewer avenues to successful effort open to the colored race. A generation 
ago we emerged from one of the most cruet, and I would be pardoned to 
say, that in my judgment, one of the most unnecessary wars that ever de- 
vastated the face of the earth. The result of this war was the freeing of 
the colored race, and like the young child which has not long had an op- 
portunity to be taught, a new world was opened to this race. The position 
that they occupied prior to that time was entirely changed. They be- 
came in tiie eyes of the law the equals of the other races that inhabit this 
Republic. They were clothed not only with all the privileges, but all the 
responsibilities of eitizenstiip. The scenes that surrounded them were new 
scenes; they had never been accustomed to them. They were like a child 
that is transported in a day from the scenes of his birtli to other scenes, 
entirely dilTerent, if you please, on another continent. Necessarily, those 
things wliich attracted their attention at that time being novel, not only 
attracted, but riveted thefr attention. Yet tlie things which they saw, 
the cojulitions tliat existed were abnormal conditions. The people of the 
entire South were in a state of turmoil, in an abnormal state. In other 
words, everybody talked about the war, and about the results of the war, 
and especially did everybody talk about politics. 

The young men of my own race at that time saw things that I had 
never seen; saw things that the men who had controlled the destinies of 
this State prior to that time, had never seen. They .saw a riot at the polls 
they saw methods employed by political parties, and I exempt none — all 
were guilty— they saw methods employed by political parties, in party 
elections, which were perfectly abhorrent to the men who had controlled 
the destinies of this State prior to that time; and these young men of my 
race, and the colored m«n, setting these things, concluded that that 
was politics, legitimate pctlitif'S, and hoariiig nobody talk ul>out anything 
but politics, tliey concluded that politics was the chief end of life; but in 
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this conference to-day, in the discussion of the problems, we nre realizing* 
t!ie fact that there are other things besidos politics. Thoso men as a rule, 
110 matter in what class or race they belong, who regard politics as the 
cliief end of life, are always unsatisfactory citizens of the country, no 
inatt«ir to what race they belong. 

i * But it is not astonishing that the young men of thirty years ago,— tho 

I . young men of both races, who had aspirations, who desired to make for 
thcni.-^elves a name in the world, — concluded and looked upon politics as 
the only avenue to distinction, because that is all they discussed. No- 
body talked anything else. Up on the farms you would hear the old co!- 
f'f ored men and the white men talk about their cotton crops; you would 
[ '• h^ar that, but there was no distinction in that. Thoi»e that desired to 
\\ make for themselves a name, saw no avenue except through political 
\\ Now other avenues are open, and in the future still other avenues will Le 
opened. It is more honorable to be a successful merchant, or to be a use- 
ful, intelligent mechanic, tiian it is to be a third rate member of the 
American Congress. A man serves his God better, because Con- 
! \ j^ressmen, when I was in Congress didn't serve God much ; tliey served the 
other fellow. He can serve his fellow citizens better, and lie will servo 
his God better thaji any man who stands in the arena of partisan politics. 
Xow it has been demonstrated in this old institution. Thirty years ago 
I was a teacher. I took an interest in educational matters. I came here 
when they were founding the Atlanta University for the training of the 
youth of the Negro race for usefulness and good citizenship, because I 
iiad an interest in U. From that time to this, I have not been on this 
^Tound. During that thirty j'ears I know that this institution has done 
more, (and I do not desire to disparage other institutions; I do not intend 
ti) disparage them) so far as my information has gone, to elevate the col- 
ored race than any other institution in the bounds of this State. (Applause) 
You have done a good work; you have been a conservative people; and 
there is a great work ahead of you yet, — a great work especially for all 
the teachers of this country, of both races. 

I do believe that education properly so called, training in arts and 
science and literature, and morality, and especially in morality, is the 
most potent, indeed the only education that can make us citizens worthy 
of the great Republic in wliich we live, and thus believing, I came here 
U tonight to lend whatever encouragement I can to this institution which, 
[^. I repeat, is doing more, in my Judgment, and has done more for the ele- 
vation of the race for which it is intended tlian any other institution in 
i *• Georgia. 

• ; I want you to know that I am in full sympathy with you. I want you 

10 know that 1 represent IK) per cent of the people of my race In this State. 

I want you to know that while there are men in Georgia who do not feel 

as I do about this matter— who do not feel that institutions like this, in- 

] tended for the colored race, should receive the encouragement of every 

. < white man in Georgia— the per-centage of those is very small. 

' I want to say to-night in all sincerity, that the only consoling feature 

and reflection in connection with some of the horrid scenes that have }>e.M) 

• \ enacted in this State in the past, — the only cou.soling reflection is, tiiat 
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hose men who have engag:ed in these things constitute a very small per- 
centage of both races. The man who would denounce the entire colored 
race for the act of one member of that race, or a few members of that race, 
is unjust. The man who would denounce the entire white race of this 
State because of the lawless acts of a few, is unjust. The j^eople of Geor- 
gia are made of the same flesh and bones as their brethren in New Eng- 
land. Georgia was one of the old Thirteen. Massachusetts was one, and 
so was Connecticut, and so was New York. We were one people, with one 
common cause, and established the greatest Republic that has ever exist- 
ed in the annals of the world ; and we are now one people, and if crimes 
are committed here in Georgia now by my race, don't blame me. Don't 
blame the teachers, and the law-abiding people of this State; they are not 
responsible for them. If crimes are committed by the colored race, don't 
blante the entire colored race for it, for I tell you before God to-night that 
I believe that 90 per cent of the colored race of Georgia desire to be law- 
I abiding citizens. They are as patriotic as I am, and there is a very small 

! proportion of the races that are responsible for these troubles. I was 

I reared among the colored race. I have lived with them all my life, and 

\ I know that there are good white people and I know that there are good 

I colored people, and I know that there are had white people, and I know 

that tiiere are bad colored people. I would advise all of my fellow citi- 
zens of both races to draw a line, separating the virtuous and intelligent 
on the one side, from the vicious and ignorant on the other, and when we 
have drawn that line, and arrayed ourselves on both sides of it, let those 
I who love order, and who love justice, and who love equity, fair play, let's 

I be careful that those who are allied on one side, on the side of ignorance 

I and vice, let's be careful that they do not pull us over on their side. We 

will reach our hands to them, good white men and colored men,— we will 
stretcli out our hands to those fellows on the otlier side, and pull them 
over to us if we can, but let's not allow them to pull us over on their side. 
I know that the colored man is as loyal to his friends as I am. I know 
( that he loves law and order. I know this, that it has taken my race six 

[ hundred years to get up to the point where we are. I know it is unreason- 

able to suppose that a race emerging from a state of servitude should ac- 
complisli in one generation what it has taken our race six hundred years 
to accomplish. But at the same time, I know that these same colored 
men and women in Georgia are just as loyal to their convictions, and to 
their duties, and as God-serving and as God-loving as my race are, and we 
want to teach one thing, not the la\V of hate, but the law of love. Hate 
never benefitted anybody ; love benefits everybody. Because, I repeat, I 
balieve the only real happiness ever enjoyed in this world is in an effort to 
make other people happy. 

But I have spoken to you longer than I intended. I would not have 
gone anywhere else to-night but to the Atlanta University. I have some 
visitors at my house that I have not seen for forty yeare, and I excused 
myself, telling them that I felt it my duty to come over to Atlanta Uni- 
A'erslty and lend my assistance in the effort to elevate and benefit the 
race among whom I have been born and reared, and for wliom T have 
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nothing but the kindest feeling and regard, and for whose elevation I 
have the most earnest desire; and besides, one of my guests told me to 
come, and I have come. I have delivered my little message. I have 
spoken sincerely, and I wish you God speed in this work, and I believe 
that useful as the Atlanta University has been in the past, that on the 
line of this discussion, that the colored race will be crowned witli abun- 
dant success. God grant that it may be. (Applause). 



6G THE NSGRO IN BUSINESS. 

THE MEANING OB^ BUSINESS. 



Paper Submitted by Professor John Hope^ of the Atlanta Baptist College. 



The Negro status has changed considerably since the Civil i^-ar, but 
he is to-day to a great extent what he has always been in this country — 
the laborer, the day hand, the man who works for M'ages. The great hir- 
ing class is the white people. The Negro develops the resources, the 
white man pays him for his services. To be sure some few Negroes have 
accumulated a little capital. But the rule has been as I have stated: the 
white man has converted and reconverted the Negroes labor and the Ne- 
gro's money into capital until we find an immense section of developed 
country owned by whites and worked by colored. 

However, the Negroes multiply and the succeeding generations, though 
wiser, show no alarming signs of physical weakness. Therefore, if we 
litill have a demand for our services as laborer, thu wolf can he kept from 
the door. "NVe can still eat, drink and be merry with no thoug-ht of to- 
morrow's death. But in that contingency we perceive a portent. To sn-y, 
**if we still have a demand for our services" implies a doubt. Already 
the Negro has no monopoly of the labor market. The white mtan is his 
competitor in many fields; and in some of the humbler walks, here in the 
South where lionest toil has been held in reproach, white men are crowd- 
ing Negroes out of places which in my childhood belonged to the Negro 
by right of his birth. For in the matter of inheriting work the Negro has 
been a prince. But we are already opening our eyes to the fact that we 
are not employed South because we are loved, but because we are a ne- 
cessity, and that as soon as white capital can secure competent white 
labor for the same money with which it secures Negro labor, white capi- 
tal is seized with a violent Attack of race sympathy, and refuses to hire 
Negroes where white men are obtainable. To say nothing of high grade 
artisans like brick-masons and carpenters who are crowding Negroes, 
you now see white portiirs, ditchers, news-boys, elevator-boys and the 
like gettiiitj positions onco the exclusive property of our people. 

Let me say here, tiiat while if^norance and incompetency may in some 
sense explain the inyst^^rious departure of the Negro white-washer, car- 
penter, news-boy and washer- woman in many quarters, I have seen too 
many competent Negroes superceded by whites, — at times incompetent 
whites,— to lay so much stress on ignoiAnce and incompetency as a total 
explanation. This change of affairs in the labor market south, is due to 
competition between the races in new fields. The labor prince finds him- 
self losing some of his old estate. Industrial Education and labor unions 
for Negroes will not change this condition. They may modify it, but the 
condition will not be very materially changed. The white man will meet 
the Negro on the same ground and work for the same wages. That much 
we may as well take for granted, calculate the consequences of it, and 
strive by every means to overcome this falling off in our old-time advan- 
tages. 
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\Ve must take in some, if not all, of the wages, turn it into capital, hold 
It. increase it. This must be done as a means of employment for the thou- 
sinds who cannot g€t work from old sources. Employment must be had, 
and this employment will have to come to Nej^roes from Negro sources. 
This phase of the Negroes condition is so easily seen that it needs no 
further consideration. A'ie^o capital will have to give an oppox'tunity to 
Negro workmen who will be crowded out by white competition ; and when 
I say Negro workmen I would include both sexes. Twenty-five years 
from today it will be a less marvelous phenomenon for colored girls and 
women to sec white girls and women pushing baby carriages and carrying 
clothes-baskets than it is today for white women to see colored women 
performing on the piano. Employment for colored men and women, col- 
.: ored boys and girls must be supplied by colored people. 

Bnt supposing there should remain our old time monopoly of labor; sup- 
's pose we should do all the tearing down and building up and draw bur 
wages, man by man and there should be no press for bread, no fear of the 
winter's blast from the winter*s poverty; could we as a race afford to re- 
main the great labor class, subject to the great capitalist class? The 
• wajcc-earner, the man on a salary, may, by rigid self-denial, secure for 
•[ himself a home, he may besides husband his earnings so carefully as to 
/ have a smsU income, but the wage-earner and man of salary seldom save 
\ H competence. It is exceedingly rare that they can retire from labor and 
j. spend an old age of leisure with dignity It is usually the case that their 
^ hist and feeblest days mark their roost desperate struggle for sustenance, 
il At that time of life when men ought to be most able to provide for them- 
y selves and others, those men are least able. There is little or no indepen- 
dence in the wage-earner, because there is no practical security. Bread 
; is a great arbiter in tills world. Say what you will of liberty and religion, 
^ back of the shrillest, most heart-rending cries this hard old world has ev- 
J er heard has been the need of bread. The name of the cry may have been 
^ liberty, it may have been taxation without representation, it may have 
(; been vested rights, but much of the truth is that men have wanted the 
^ bread conditions to be easier. Millions of empty stomachs made the 
« French Revolution possible. There is not much race independence for the 

race that cannot speak its mind through men whose capital can help or 
15 harm those who would bring oppression. We need capital to dictate 
^ terms. This notion is old enough but bears repetition. 
\ However, suppose the wolf is kept from tlie door, and suppose the Negro 

has such independence as the law now grants white men. Suppose he can 
go and come as other men do; suppose he is molested in no political or 
civil rights, and suppose he gets a fair trial under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, is all this the zummum bonum^ is this the end of life — that it 
brings man to the point where he lias his bread and his rights? It seems 
tome that the highest privilege, the greatest blessing, and the highest 
point of development which any man could seek is that of being an in- 
terested and controlling member In the foreniost matters of his own coun- 
try and through this interest and control becoming a partner in the world's 
'. ncDivity. Wo aro tnu-;ht in Koly Writ that we cannot live by bread alone 

\ and that l»fe is more than raiment. Nor has man gained all that appeals 
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to him as worth possession wbeu he has his rights. Rights, every man 
ought to have equal with every other man. But we are infinitely better 
off when we not only have the rights but comprehend their Mgniflcance, 
the cause and the use of them. To attain to this position of dignity and 
manhood, we must get into the world current. We cannot stem it by 
standing on the shore, nor can we ever know its power until we have 
leaped into the rushing stream. 

This partnership in the world's business, to be sure, is fostered by the 
guarantee of fair enforcement of equal laws. But the desire for partner- 
ship, and the ability to be partner, must be in the man himself. The law 
and public sentiment may protect a business man, but they cannot make 
him. The making is largely with the man himself. Now the age in 
which we are living is an economic one ; manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing claim the world's attention. Ko doubt this remark in a modified form 
has been made time and time again, ever since Jacob of old carried on his 
little business transactions. But as we scan history, it does appear that, 
through combinations and inventions, we are now under the immediate 
sway of business, more than humanity has ever been before. Life ancl 
progress are most perceptible to-day in business actlvilifs. To be sure 
there are religious, moral and educj^.tionitl movements, glorious, noble and 
far-reaching. But tlie greatest, at k-ast in its immediate consequences on 
the world, is the business movement, and nobody can tell to what ex- 
tent even tiie moral, religious and educational elTorts are influenced l)y 
business motives. Education and philanthropliy often find their expla- 
nation in terms of business. Whenever an enterprise is proposed, the 
question arises, not is it riglit, is it best, but does it pay, how much will it 
bring? Enipin's have tiieir reason for being, not through abstract form- 
ulae of political principles, not through religious creeds, but through their 
value to the world's business. It is not thirst for Christianity that is 
joining Russia with tlie Chinese Sea, and the historic shores of northern 
Africa, with the diamond fleJds of the south. And much suspicion 
attaches to the sympathy of the United States for '-bleeding Cuba'* as we 
behold OUT army bleeding the poor Piiilipinos. The struggle for business, 
buying aud selling and owning are actually to-day the most daring and 
gigantic undertakings that have m«rred and made this world. I am not 
here to defend tliese motives, but U. point out this existence, and to say, 
that our temporal, I say nothing- of spiritual, salvation depends on our 
aptitude for con-^eiving the significance of present day movements and 
bectiuurig a conscious, positive, ag^rvssive party to them. 

Tkii: idea of business is a lan/t one I admit. And many a man accumu- 
lates thou>«nds of dollars witliout realizing liis relations to the rest of 
the world, his dependance on the world and his indei)endence of it as a 
result of his accumulations. But it is this idea that ought to be promoted 
am'.»ag us in order that men of education and power may know that out- 
side of the leained professions there is a vast field for perhonal honor, and 
cmolujroiit, and for doing a great public good. In fact we can have very 
few really learned professional men, until wc do have some capita.1. for a 
pro'c.v.'i«»nalnian must have iAm-^ an! iMiliiics for increasing Jus knowl- 
eo^r*^. These cannot be obtained with.out money. This money must come 
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from Negroes. Wage-earners alone caanot sapply enough m^noy. I 
therefore regard it as a menace to the the progress and utility of pro- 
fessional men that business enterprise among us increases so slowly. We 
have not enough of teachers, preachers and physicians. In fact there is 
still room, even under present conditions, for a few more lawyers. But 
none of these make snfflcient money to supply them advantages necessary 
to their highest development and usefulness. More money difiused 
among the mas$>es through Negi'o capital will alter this unfavorable state 
of things. No field calls for tnviued minds and creative genius to a great- 
er extent than does business. To calculate prices months hence, to see 
wliat will be the result with such and such a factor removed or introduc- 
ed, call for men of large parts and superior knowledge, no matter where 
gained. I know of no men who as a class go so far for the good of otheis 
as do Negro men for the good of the race. There is a big lump of public 
epirit among us. All we need is to be shown how to use this public spirit. 
From now on, for many years it must be employed in business channels, 
if it would do most and immediate service. 

I do not believe that tlie ultimate contrittition of the Negro to the 
world will be his development of natural forces. It is to be more than 
that. There in him emotional, spiritual elements that presage gifts from 
the Negro more ennobling and enduring tlian factories and rail-roa(!s 
and banks. But without these factories, railroads and bankn, he cannot 
accomplish his higiiost aim. We are living among the so-calied Anglo- 
Saxons and dealing with tliem. They are a conquering people who turn 
their conquests into their pockets. The vanquished may not always rec- 
ognize this as true, but the fact remains. Now our end &a a race most 
likely will not be of the same nature as tliat of the Anglo-Saxon. In the 
long run etich will play a very different part; but, for the present, for the 
sake of self-preservation and for the sake of grasping the meaning of the 
civilization in which we live, we mu3t to a large extent adopt the life and 
use the methods of this people witli whom we are associated. Business 
seems to be not simply the raw material of xVnglo-Baxon civilization— and 
by business I mean tho.se eHorts directly or indirectly concerned with a 
purposive tendency to material development and progress, wltli the point 
in view of the effort bringing material profit or advantage to the one 
making tlie effort; and I would include all such efforts whether made in 
peace or war. I wjis saying, business seems to be not simply the raw ma- 
terial of tlie Anglo-Saxon civilization, but almost the civilization lt.self. 
It is at least its mainspring to action. Liivin^ among sucii a p?ople is it 
not obvious that we cannot escape its most powerful motive and survive? 
To the finite vision, to say the least, the policy of avoiding entrance in 
the world's business would be suicide to the Negro. Yet as a matter of 
great account, we ouglit to note that as good a showing as we have made, 
that showing is but as pebbles on the shore of business enterprise. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have talked on for some minutes without giv- 
ing you the name of the talk. I once heard a scholarly Ma.ssachuseUs 
congressman lecture, and he said the subject of his lecture was "Wh(?noe 
and Wliither/* but that the subject had nothing to do with the lecture. In 
refusing to christen my remarks I may escape the charge of irrelevence. 
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Yet, if 70a force me to a oonfessioDf I dare say I had in mind ^^The busi- 
ness man's contribution to the development of our race." 

All of us know that material wealth is not the test uf highest develop- 
ment and manhood* Yet, in as much as this highest development is de- 
pendent on the material foundation, the man who lays that foundation is 
as great a benefactor to the race as that man or generation that will in 
the end present that final gift, which shall yield the rich, ripe fruit of the 
emotions and the soul — the consummation of those aspirations that look be- 
yond material things to the things that are abiding and eternal. In Bome 
such noble form as this the vocation of the business man presents itself to 
me; and were I a veoder of peanuts or an owner of a mill, I should feel 
that I, along with preachers and teachers and the rest of tlie saints, was 
doing God's service in the cause of <»1evation of my people 
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THE NEED OF NEGRO MERCHANTS. 



Abstract of Paper SuhmiiUd by JTitt HaitU G, EscHdgt, N. '98. 



One way, I think, toward the solution of the muoh-talked-of Negro Prob-> 
lem iai for us to enter into business. Let us keep our money %mong our- 
selves. liOt us spend our money with each other. Let us protect each 
other, as the other races do. 

Every Nogro who successfully carries on a business of his own, helps 
X the race bs well as himself, for no Negro can rise without reflecting honor 
upon other Negroes. By Negroes sticking together and spending whatever 
tliey have to spend with their own race, soon they would be able to unite 
and open large, up-to-date, dry-goods, millinery, hardware and all other 
establisiiments asrun by their white brothers, thereby giving employ- 
ment to hundreds who otherwise have nothing to do. All the young people 
who are graduating from our sehooU to-day, cannot be school teachers and preachers. 

Of course education is used in all avocations of life,but it looks like a 
loHS of time to spend a number of years in school, to do just what any 



^ common laborer hits to do. The Negro has helped to make rich every race 

'/ on earth but his own. They will walk three blocks or more to trade with 

f a white man, when there is a Negro store next to their door. They say 

\ the Negro does not have as good material as the white man. In all cases 

3 that is not true, for they have both bought from the same wholesale g^ro- 

1^* cer and have the sam« material. If there is any difference give the ad- 

1 vantage to the Negro, for he is doing no more than the white merchant baa 

^ done before. If there are weak jpoints in the race, we should help to make 

^' them strong. It will be only by our coming together that we shall ever 

I succeed. The different commodities that are brought into market by the 

f Negro could be disposed of with the Negro merchants and by bartering as 

I they do with the white merchants, benefit themselves, and aid the Negro 

I merchant, and thereby the farmer and the grocer would be building each 

other up, and giving strength financially to both. 

We have aided the Jew from the time he came into our neighborhood 
with his store on his bacJc, consisting of tin-ware, laces, table cloths, 
cotton handkerchiefs, cheap window curtains and the like, until now he 
has a large brick building, a number of clerks, and he and family ride 
In a fine carriage drawn by expensive horses, and they driven by a Negro. 
Why can ^e not help our brother who is struggling with all the odds 
against him, and ha* been since the day oi his birth? I am sure what we 
might buy from the Negro could be no more inferior than some of the 
things we have bought from the Jew, and I suspect hla recommendation 
of the article would be a^ truthful as that of the Jew. 
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NEGRO BUSINESS MEN OF COLUMBIA, S. C. 



Paper Submitted by Mr. H. E. Lindsay- 



Columbia has a population of over twenty thousand people, half of 
these being colored. The Negroes here, as in most Southern cities and 
towns, are well represented in the various mechanical trades. As to 
what they are doing in business can best be understood from the following: 
We have about twenty-five grocery, dry goods and clothing stores in 
the city, varying in size from the little surburban shop, with its assort- 
ment of wood and shelf goods, to the well stocked and neatly kept storot 
whose only difference from other stores is the color of its clerks. 

Possibly the business that represents tiie largest outlay of capital,, is 
conducted by Mr. I. J. Miller the clothier. His store is located In the 
heart of the business center of the city. Besides giving his business his 
strict personal attention he is aided by three clerks. 
I During last fall his estimated stock was $10,000 at one time. Mr. Miller 

about fifteen years ago, commenced this enterprise with scarcely a shelf 
I of goods: through toil and persoverance he has succeeded in establisbinga 

business, that not only reflects credit upon himsell and the race, but 
stands comparison with the most favored enterprise of it:? kind in the city. 
The next I shall mention is the well-kuown Merchant Tailor, Mr. B. J* 
Palmer, Mr.. Palmer on account of his thorough knowledge of his busi- 
ness, has for many years been the recognized leader in his line. He oc- 
cupies his own building, valued at eight thousand dollars; it is located in 
one of the best business blocks in the city. 

He carries in connection with his tailoring business, a complete line of 
clothing and gent\s furnishings, — his stock representing some thousands 
of dollars. He visits the northern markets as often as twice a year to 
select his stock. 

The enterprise of which I have the honor to be head, is younger than 
the two mentioned above, and much the junior of many other enterprises 
of the race here, and we feel indeed gratified at occupying evon third 
place. 

Our enterprise is a grocery and provision store, with one branch bus- 
iness at its old stand, near the western suburbs. I was placed In charge 
of the business before reaching my maturity, and since completing a nor- 
mal course at Allen University in 'sa, I devoted my entire attention to it** 
management. 

Our beginning was certainly humble. We opened up with a few do«en 
canned goods, wood, eto ; our stock valued at about forty dollars. In flvtr 
year's time we made three additions to our building, and out of a little 
shop had grown a general merchandise store, where we sold from a paper 
of pins to a suit of clothes, from a pound of bacon to a barrel of flour. 

We conduct our business with five clerks and a delivery with each 
store. Some of the other enterprises worthy of mention are Mr. J. P# 
Evans, grocer, Mrs. Caroline Alston, dry goods, Mr. Richard Bell, grocer. 
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Mr. Evans has been conducting his business at the same old stand for 
over twenty years,— his patrons are about equally divided between the 
two races. Mrs. Caroline Alston, a lady who conducts a dry goods store, 
has met with much success in her more than twenty years experience in 
business, and enjoys the esteem and confidence of the white race as well 
as her own. 

Mr. Richard Bell, a comparatively young man, has succeeeed well in 
his business, and in point of neatness and cleanliness, his store is a model 
aft«r which anyone might pattern. 

We have one drugstore, Dr. James J. Leggett, a graduate of Howard 
University, in charge; two harness and saddlety shops; five confect- 
ioners; no saloons; seventeen boot and shoe repair shops, six blacksmith 
and wheelright shops, two butchers, three newspapers with two Job print- 
ing offices. 

The '^People^s Recorder,'* a paper published and edited by Holmes and 
Nix, has a creditable circulation throughout the state, and is the most in- 
fluential paper of the three. They have a creditable Job department in 
which are employed several printers. 

The next is the ''South Carolina Standard ;*' J. R. Wilson is one of its 
editors. The Standard is a neatly printed paper; their Job department is 
second to none in the city, as their work will testify. The ''Christian 
Soidier*' is a bright little paper edited by Rev. Richard Carrol, founder of 
the new orphan home. 

W^e have twenty barber shops, the leading shops are all colored; we 
have three lawyers, and three physicians: Dr. C« C. Johnson, Dr. C. L. 
Walton and Dr, Matilda £van.4. 

Dr. Evans is an example to all womr n of our race, who are standing 
aside and allowing the men to monopolize all the professions* She has 
won many friends since her coniin^^ to our city, less than two years ago, 
and has met with constant success. 

We have two undertaking establishments, two mattress manufacturies, 
three tailoring establishments. Among the carpenters and brickmasons 
we have fully a dozen contractors, many of which are worthy of mention, 
being honest and reliable and have accumulated wealth. Ninety per cent 
of the carpenters and brickmasons are colored. 

Rev. M..Q. Johnson represents a building association that does a ma- 
jority of the business among colored people. The above is but a partial 
list of the many enterprises among the Negoes of Columbia. 
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THE NEGRO GROCER. 



Paptr Submitted bp W. 0. Murphy, *91. 
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Were the question asked, What fs at this moment the strongest power 
in operation for controlling, regulating, and inciting the actions of men? 
What lias most at its disposal the conditions and destinies of the world? 
we must answer at once BUSINESS, in its various ranks and depart- l_ 

ments, of winch commerce, foreign and domestic, is the most appropriate \ 

representation. In all prosperous and advancing communities — advanc- 
ing in arts, knowledge, literature, and social refinement— BUSINESS IS 
KING. 

Other influences in society may be equally indispensable, and some may ^i 

think far more dignified, but nevertheless, BUSINESS IS KING. 

The statesman and the scholar, the nobleman and the prince, equally 
with the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the laborer pursue their sever- ^ 

al objects only by leave granted, and means furnished by this potentate. I^i 

These facts were true a hundred years ago and they are true to-day and i^^ 

we as propressive, up-to-date citizens must push our way in and share the 
fruits of commercial effort. 

Well has it* been said that ''Man is tlie only animal that buys and sells ^i 

or exchanges coAimodi ties with his fellows. Other animals make an at- 
tempt at least, to do every other thing that men can do except trade; and ^.^^ 
among them are types of every profession except the merchant. The bea^ n 
ver, the bee, and the bird, can build as well as some of our mechanics; the l^i 
fox surpasses some lawyers in cunning; musicians are content to be called ^^ . 
nightingales of song ; the tiger is an uneducated warrior ; lions are the lords j^ ^ 
of the forest; but the merchant who buys from one people to sell to anoth- j 
g er has no representative in the animal creation.'* ^^ 
g Civilization depends upon the activity of the merchant who by his zeal 

and acumen not only supplies the wants of the trade but seeks out new 
products of other climes and furnishes a new market for commodities ^^t 

more or less unmarketable in regions where they are indigenous. y 

^ So we see that a business man is at once a leader, a servant, and a ben- |.^^^ 

1^ efactor to the community, if he is a thorough business man. ^^^ 

^ This brings me to my subject ''The Negro Grocer." I do not know that ^.j^^^ 

I can be considered as authority on this subject as I am only 28 years old, ^^y 

cs yet 27 of these years have I spent in this business; so when I look back- ^^^^ 

f^ ward in the dim past it seems, sometimes, that I now know less about ^ 

^ **The Negro Grocer," in particular, and business in general, than when ^ ^ 

'f' I was born a Negro in business. ^Yi^ 

h There are in the city of Atlanta about 600 lioensed grocers, of whom 49 

% are Negroes. It has been estimated that the grocery trade of Atlanta 

\ amounts to approximately tliOOO,000 per month, or $260,000 per week. 

k The population of Atlanta is placed at 100,000 of whom 40,000 axe Ne- 

^ groes, allowing 5 persons to each family, gives us 8,000 Negro families. 
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\k If each family expends $3.00 per week for groceries, and I think such is a 
y fair estimatev we have $24,000 spent eacli week, by Negi'oes, for Negro con - 
l^ sumption. 

r^ If the 49 Negro grocers of Atlanta furnished the 4000 Negroes this $24,000 

fii worth of groceries each week, every one of these faithful 49 would have 
[7^ the pleasure of receiving over his counters nearly $o00 each week. 
f!^ You need not ask me Are they doing it? 

r/t In addition to the $24000 spent each week by Negroes for Nepro con- 

I :' sumption, a large sum is spent daily by servants who in a great measure 
f;, are able to carry this trade whither they will. You need not inquire. Do 
^'\ they take, it to th^ Negro Grocer? 

1 **^ So much for the reality. We all know that the Negro eats, and eats, 

!!; not always sumptously, but certainly, at times, to his utmost capacity. 
!\ We know that these goods are paid for; i. e. most of them; We also 

<i know that these 49 Negro grocers do not sell one-half of the goods pur> 
Vf chased and consumed by Negroes in Atlanta. 

Now for "the why.'' 
\^ That 18 the problem that confronts the Negro Grocer of Atlanta, some cf 

;-: whom, years ago, embarked in business, with no capital, save a few dollars, 
[I his honest heart and his necessity; no established credit;, ignorant of 
*« most of the ordinary rules of business, many of them, at the start would 

not have' known an invoice from a bill of lading; with nothing to guide him 
but his native shrewdness and nothing to save him {rom di^HSter, save 
[ ^ what he might accumulate by the strictest economy. 

:x Yet in spite of all these drawbacks some of the of the 49 have managed to 

'^ establish a fair credit and accumulate a few dollars and a little property. 

'? The need is not so much for more Grocers, but for younger and more in- 

$ tellig^nt ones and we are looking to our schools for sui table material, so as 

'i to at least capture the $24000 spent weekly by Negroes, for groceries, in At- 

.2 lanta. 

I It was this idea that induced me to accept the invitation to speak to you 

f on this occasion, I thought I might drop a word which would be the 

'^ means of inducing some young man to make an earnest attempt to engage 

:^ in some kind of business in Atlanta, and help these poor, struggling, hope- 

J ful49 Negro grocers capture that $24,000 spent here each week by Negroes. 

fy Wich the same ambition that sustained you in scholastic efforts; with 

the same energy and push that prompted you in your athletic contests; 
with the same pride that makes you prize your degree ; with the same love 
that makes you boast of your Alma Mater; with the same economy and fi- 
delity that actuated your forefathers and with the same persistence that 
controls the 49 now struggling in the grocery business in Atlanta, we can 
capture our share not only of the $24,000 spent by Negroes, but we can have 
a fighting chance for the $260,000 spent by Atlanta Citizens regardless of 
their race. 
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A NEQRO COOPERATIVE FOUNDRY. 



Paper SuhmitUd by Mr. C. if. Fcam, Manager. 



The Soathem Stove Hollow-ware and Foundry Company was tempor- 
arily ors:anized on the 15th day of February, 1897, and was permanently 
organized and incorporated at Chattanooga, under the laws of the State 
of Tennessee, on August 15, 1897. Our charter provides for a capital stock 
of $5,000 to be divided into shares of $25 each, which are sold only to 
colored people, either for cash or upon monthly payments, but in no case 
is a certiflicatt) of stock issued until fully paid for. 

The Foundry was built and began operations on a small scale on or 
about October 27th, 1897, and has now Increased and been perfected until 
we manufacture stoves, hollow-ware of all kinds, fire grates complete, 
boiler grate bars, refrigerator cups, shoe lasts and stands and other kinds 
of castings generally made in foundries. We also do a repair business 
which has now grown until it has become a business that pays well and is 
one of our chief sources of revenue. 

The land, buildings, machinery and all patterns are fully paid for ex- 
cept part of the stove patterns and these we are pay ingf or in products of our 
foundry ; and we can say that we are virtually free from debt. Of the 
capital stock authorized we have sold $1466 worth* and this has all been 
used strictly in equipping the plant; but this sum does not represent now 
the worth of our plant, as all our profits have been allowed to accumulate 
and have been used in the business. 

By a unanimous vote at the various meetings of the directors of the 
Company, it has been decided to draw no dividends until we shall have a 
fully perfected plant and one upon a paying basis. 

Our stockholders, or the majority of them, are active members of the 
Company and are men who are masters of different trades which are 
needed to successfully operate a foundry. We have men who have in the 
past been the mainstays of other foundries — men who for years have fol- 
lowed the business of pattern makers, moulders, cupola tenders, engineers, 
repair workers, stove mounters and blacksmiths. And we boast that to- 
day we are fully able to do work that any other men can do. 

The objects fn forming and operating the Southern Btove Hollow-ware 
and Foundry Company are many. First, we believe if we can now in- 
vest our capital, together with our labor, that we will build up a business 
that vrUi la years to come furnish us our means of support; a business 
that we can Increase and build up until we shall look on it with pride and 
have the satisfaction to know that we are the owners and masters of the 
same. 

We believe that to solvo (he great problems that confront us, there is no 
better way for our race to attain the positi«>n they deserve than to become 
masters of the art of uiauufacturin;^. Tf \vo as colored men , are able to run 
and operate the /ounJried that are built with the white man's capital, why 
can^t we do the same ^vith ours? W hen i«ther races see that we are able to 
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become the masters of the different trades and to employ our own capital, 
iliivct and control our own industries, then the time will come that we will 
I'ease to be the serfs, but we will be the brother laborers in the great struggle 

of life. 
We believe that by establishing foundries and work-shops by the older 

men of our race, and the successful operation of the same, that it will be to 

the betterment of the young men of our race. They will follow our example 

and, being able to have a place to learn the higher trades and to invest the 

savingsof their labor, it will stop the roving disposition of our race and 

make them better citizens. It is our duty to watch, protect and guide our 

young men. It is our duty to establiah places where they can learn to be 

niasters of all trades. 

We believe it is our duty to our race to produce as well as to buy. No 
race or i>eople can be prosperous who always buy and never produce. We 
must make if we expect to own and what we make must be for ourselves 
instead of for others. 

There is no doubt but what the South will be the work-shop of the world ; 
and as the South is the home of the colored man, why can't he own and 
control the shops? Qentlemen, I tell you the Southern Stove Hollow- 
ware and Foundry Company is a young plant but I say it is a success. It 
to-day stands out to the world as an evidence that the colored man can 
manufacture* To-day we are offered orders that will take us months to 
complete. We need more capital ; we need more men and we can say to you 
that if we had the necessary capital to operate our plant as it should be, 
that we can do the rest; and we would show to the world that the South- 
ern Stove Hollow- ware and Foundry Company was an industry that is not 
only apride to our race, but an honor to the people of the country in which 
we operate. 

We would be pleased to have any one come and inspect our plant. It is 
H worthy enterprise and deserves support. We believe the time is not far 
distant when the name of the Southern Stove Hollow-ware and Foundry 
Company will adorn the lists of the best and mo.st prosperous manufactur- 
ing plants of the United States of America and then, and not until then, will 
tlie object of this institution be attained. 
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NEGBO BUSINESS VENTURES IN ATLANTA, GA. 



Compiled by the Editor Jrom the Senior the9e9 of 
(7. F. Porter, '09, and J. P. Sealrooke, '99. 



According to the United States Census of 1890 there were in Atlanta, Oa,t 
28,117 Negroes. At present there are protably from tbirty-flTe to forty 
thousand. Among this population the class in Sociology of Atlanta Uni- 
Terslty cotinted'61 business enterprises of sufficient size to be noticed. 
These were as follows : 

Grocery-stores « ^..22 

General Merchandise stores 5 

Wood-yards 6 

Barber-shops, with hired employees and over $300 invested 6 

Meat-Markets 7 

^J Restaurants ^, 2 

f Undertakers 2 

5 Blacksmiths and Wheelwrights, with stock 2 

i^ Saloons 2 

'^ Tailor, with stock 

f Drug-store ^ 

i^ Creamery 

I Pool and Billiard Parlor ^ 

5 Loan and Investment Company 

\ Carriage and Wagon Builder 



Real Estate Dealer. 

Total 61 

There are some of the above that combine several businesses; e. g., one 
of the grocery-stores has a meat-market, in connection ; two others have 
wood-yards ; one a coal and wood-yard ; and one combines a grocery, res- 
taurant, wood and coal-yard and a meat-market. In one of the above 
mentioned wood-yards, coal is also sold ; in another there is a restaurant. 
The capital invested in these businesses is as follows: 

OBOOERY 8TORBS. 
CAPITAL. KUMBER OF STORES. CAPITAL. NUMBER OF STORES. 

$100 1 $ 600 1 

160 1 800 4 

200 2 1 000 2 



250 2 1 275 1 

1 800 1 



400 1 Total 61 

600 6 Total capital invested $11,025 
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BUSINESS. 



AMOUNTS IK VESTED. 



TOTAL. 




General Md*se. 

Wood-yard, 

Barber-shop, 

Meat-market, 

Restaurant, 

Undertaker, 

Blacksmith, 

Saloon,^ 

Tailor, 

Drug-store,^ 

Creamery, 

Pool-room, 

Investment Co., 

Carrlage^builder, 

Real Estate. 



$7800 


1 800 


10 000 


1 110 


625 


18 000 


1 400 


2 700 


200 


1 900 


800 


1 eoo 


4000 


900 


6000 



Total $52 835 

This makes a total investment of $04,260 in all businesses. 
Nearly all these investments have grown from very small beginnings, a8> 
for instance : 

CAPITAL AT 8TABT. CAPITAL AT PBB8ENT. 

Drug-Store, $ 900 $1 900 

Restaurant^ 60 600 

Grocer, 150 600 

Tailor, 75 200 

Undertaken 6 000 

At present three firms have an investment of $5,000 and over; foUr he* 
tween $2,500 and $5,000; eleven from $1,000 to $2,500; twenty from $500 
to $1,000 and twenty-three under 8500. 

The number of years in business is as follows : 
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THE NEORO IN BUSINESS. 



YEARS IN BUSINESS. 



BUSINESS. 



UNDER 
1 YR. 



1-8 
YRS 



3-5 

YRS 



5-7 

YRS 



7-10 

YRS 



10-12 

YRS 



12-15 
YRS 



15-18 

YRS 



20-25 

YRS 



25-30 

YRS 



Grocery, 

Genl Md*86, 

Wood-yard, 

Barber-shop, 

Meat-market, 

Restaurant, 

Undertaker, 

Blacksmith, 

Saloon, 

Tailor, 

Drug-store, 

Creamery 

Pool-room, 

lures^nt Co., 

Car'ge Bldr., 

R3al Estate 

Total, 



1 



1 
2 



1 

1 



1 
1 
1 



3 



2 



1 
1 



1 



1 
1 
2 



1 



1 



3 
1 



2 



2 



I 
1 



1 
1 



8 



10 



2 



The oldest business is a fceneral merchandise establishment, 29 years 
old; next comes a grocery, 25 years old, and two groceries and a barber- 
f;liop, each 20 years old. 

A comparison of the years in business and the inrested capital is of 
interest: 



UNDER (509. 


♦500-1,000. 


$l,CK)0-2,500. 


$2,500-5,000. 


|5,000-OVBR. 


Under 












8tr's 


6 


2 


2 






«-5 


8 


4 


2 






5-10 


5 


8 




1 




10-15 


3 


5 


5 




3 


15-20 


1 






2 




2r>-4V) 


2 


1 


2 


1 





The general merchandise store, which is 29 years old, has $1,000 invest- 
ed; the grocery-store, which is 25 years old, has the same amount in- 
vested; contrasting with these is a grocery with the same investment, 
three years old. The two 20 y^ar-old groceries have respectively, §400 
and ^5<X) invested ; the general merchandise store, which has the largest 
investment, $3,800, is fifteen years old. The undertaking firm, with $7,000 
invested, has been in operation 14 years, while the $6,000 firm has been 
running 10 years. Thus we can see that in the main there has been ii 
growth in capital, due to thf. saving of profits; at tlie same time, tliere 
are a number of old shops which show no growth, but continue to live, 
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and .there is al80 evidence of ability to begin new businesses with some 
eonsiderabie capital. 

The next question is as to the manner in which these establishments 
are conducted and their special advantages and disadvantages. Most of 
them, must, of course, depend primarily on Negro patronage. Of 25 firms 
especially studied in I89B, none depended wholly on white trade; 9 had 
considerable white patronage, and two some white trade; the rest de- 
pended wholly on Negro trade. Much depends naturally on the charac- 
ter of the business ; a drug-store would get white trade only by chance 
or in an emergency; a grocery-store might get a little transient white 
now and then ; wood-yard might get trade of both races; restaurants and 
barber-shops must draw the color-line without exception and either 
serve all whites or all Negroes; undertakers can serve Negroes only. All 
tliese considerations make, of course, a vast difference between white 
and Negro business men. A Negro undertaker in Atlanta is in a city of 
35,000 people, chiefly of the laboring class: a white undertaker has a con- 
stituency of, perhaps, 80,000, largely well-to-do merchants and artisans. 
The white grocer has not only tlie advantage of training and capital, but 
also of a constituency three times as large, and ten times as rich as his 
N^g^o competitor. Moreover, 76% of tlie Negro firms are compelled by 
custom to do business largely on a credit basis, and, too, have fewer 
means of compelling payment. Finally, the Negro merchants, as a class, 
are poorly trained for the work. The 25 studied in 1898 were educated 
as follows ; 

College Training 1 

Common School 9 

Read and Writ« only 12 

No Education 3 
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THE NEGRO NEWSPAPER. 



By ike Editor. 



Thore are in the United States to-day the following periodicals publish" 
cd by Negroes in the interest of the colored people: 

MAGASSIICES. 

A. M. E. Church Review, quar- A. M. E. Zion Church RevieWf 
terly, Philodelphiat Penn. quarterly, Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard^s American Magazine, monthly, Ilarrisburg, Pa. 

DAIIiY PAPERS. 

The Daily Recorder, NorfoJk, Va. The Daily Record, Washing- 
American Citi2en,KansasCity,Kan. ton, D. C. 

WEEKLY PAPERS. 

Alabama* 

Baptist Leader, Montgomery, National Ass*n Notes, Tuskegee, 

Mobile AVeekly Press, Mobile, Southern Watchman, Mobile, 
Christian Hoi>e, Mobile, Christian Age, Mobile, 

Educator, HuntHville« 

California. 
Western Outlook, San Francisco. 

Colorado. 

StatcSTnan, Denver, Sun, Colorado Springs^ 

Western Enterprise, Colorado Springs. 

District of Columbia* 
Bee Y Washington f Colored American. Washington^ 

Florida. 

Sentinel, Pensacola, Forum, Ocala, 

Evangelist, Jacksonville, Recorder, Orlando, 

East Coast Banner, Interlsckon, Samaritan Ledger, Sanford, 

Herald, Live Oak« 

Otorgia, 

Appeal, Atlanta, Age, Atlanta, 

Baptist Truth, Savannah, Weekly New0, Savannah, 

Tribune, Savannah, Union, Augusta, 

Georgia Baptit^t, Angdstaf Clfpl^r, Athens, 

Prf?g?ess, Atherifs, Herald, Brunswick, 

Dispatch, Albanyf Enterprise, LaGrange, 

So. Christletn Recorder, Atlanta, Guide, I.aGrange, 

Bo. Georgia Baptist, Waycross, Voice of Missions, Atlanta, 

Aurora, Atlauta, Iconoclast, Albany, 
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Spectator, Darien, Sentinel, Macon, 

Monitor, Columbus, Investigator, Americus. 

Index, Carpentersville. 

lUinou. 
Conservator, Chicago. 

Itidiana. 

World, Indianapolis, Freeman, Indianapolis, 

Recorder, Indianapolis. 

Kanstis. 
Piaindealer, Topeka. 

Kentucky, 

Lexington Standard, Lexington, American Baptist, Louisville, 
Bluegrass Bugle, Frankfort, Major, Hopkinsville. 

Louinana. 

S. W. Ciiristian Advocate, New Republican Courier, New Or- 
Orleans, leans. 

Ma99acku9eiiB. 
Courant, Boston. 

Maryland. 

Weekly Guide, Baltimore., Messenger, Baltimore 

Baptist Voice, Baltimore, Crusader, Baltimore, 

Republican Guide, Baltimore, Ledger, Baltimore, 

Afro- American, Baltimore, Signal, Cumberland. 

Michigan, 
Informer, Detroit. 

MiasUsippi, 
New Light, Columbus 

Missouri, 
American Citizen, St. Louis. 

Minnesota, 
Appeal, St. Paul. 

Nebraska, 

Enterprise, Omaha, Afro- American Sentinel, Omaha, 

Progress, Omaha. 

New Jersey, 

Public Record, Newark, Union, Orange, 

W.T. Patterson's Weekly ,Asbury Public Record, Atlantic City. 
Park. 
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New York. 
Spectator, Albany, Age, New York, 

Presbyterian Herald, N. Y, Methodist Herald, K. Y. 

North Carolina. 

Defender, Raleigh, Blade, Kaleigh, 
Gazette, Raleigh, Baptist Sentinel, Raleigh, 

Star of Zion, Charlotte, Afro-American Presbyterian, Char- 
Eastern Herald, Eden ton, lotte, 

Keuse River Herald, Waldron, True Reformer, Littleton, 

Cotton Boll, Concord. 

Ohio. 

Gazette, Cleveland, Observer, Xenia, 

Rostrum, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma Territory. 
Constitution, Oklahoma, Guide, Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania. 

Christian Recorder, Philadelphia, Tribune, Philadelphia, 
Christian Bannur, Philadelphia, Odd Fellows Journal, Philadelphia. 

Symposium, Philadelphia. 

South Carolina. 

Peedee Educator, Bennettsviile, Piedmont Indicator, Spartanburg, 
People^s Record, Columbia, Standi^rd, Columbia, 

Christian Soldier, Columbia, Observer, Charleston. 

Texas. 

Weekly Express, Dallas, Rising Sun, Rockdale^ 

City Thnes, Galveston, Star, Fort Worth, 

Elevator, Wharton, Guide, Victoria, 

Helping Hand, Oakland, Gazette, Galveston, 

Advance, San AntoniO) Item, Dallas, 

Herald, Austin, Searchlight, Austinf 

Reporter, Marshall, Teacher, Caldwell, 

Kew Idea, Galvestotl, X Ray, San Antonio, 

Spectator, Yoakum, Southern Herald, Waco 

Paul Quinn Weekly', Waco, Sequin, Kavasota, 

Bugle, Navasota, Enterprise, Bellville 

Monitor, Marshall. 

Tennessee* 
Ship, Bristol, Christian Index, Jackson. 

Virginia. 
Richmond Planet, Richmond, Virginia Baptist, Richmond, 
Reformer, Richmond, National Pilot, Petersburg, 

Leader, Alexandria, Colored Churchmam, Bedford City. 

Wist Virginia, 

Pioneer Press, Martinsburg. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PAPEBS. 

liane College Reporter, Jackson, Tenn. College Arms, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Argus, Biddle Univ., Charlotte, N. C. College Record, Talledega, Ala- 
> Aurora, Morris Brown College, Atlanta. Courier, Clark Univ., Atlanta. 
^. Scroll, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. News, Brick Ins., Enfield, N. C. 

Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee, Ala. Fisk Herald, Nashville, Tenn* 

University Herald, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 

8ITHMABY. 

':i Magasines 8 

Daily papers 3 
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Total 163 

^ The sixty-six leading newspapers were established as follows: 

'« 1839 Christian Recorder. Philadelphia, Pa. 

1865 Bouthwestem Christian Advocate New Orleans, La. 

j 1870 Christian Index Jackson, Tenn. 

1876 Star of Zion Charlotte, N. C. 

1877 Conservator Chicago, 111. 

1880 Georgia Baptist Augusta, Ga. 

Leader Alexandria, Va. 

American Baptist Louisville, Ky. 

1881 New York Age New York, N. Y. 

1882 Washington Bee Washington, D. C. 

Pioneer Press Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Indianopolis World Indianapolis, Ind. 

1883 Gazette Cleveland, O. 

Richmond Planet Richmond, Va. 

1884 Philadelphia Tribune Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. M. E, Church Review Philadelphia, Pa. 

1885 Tribune Savannah, Ga. 

Elevator » San Francisco, Cal. 

1886 The Brotherhood Natchez, Miss. 

1887 Florida Sentinel ..Pensacola, Fla. 

National Pilot Petersburg, Va. 

1888 Southern Christian Recorder Atlanta, Ga. 

1889 Augusta Union Augusta, Ga, 

American Citizen Kansas City, Kan. 

Statesman ^Denver, Col. 

1890 Christian Banner Philadelphia, Pa. 

1891 Southern Watchman Mobile, Ala. 

Raleigh Blade Raleigh, N. C. 

Constitution Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

1892 Afro-American Sentinel ..Omaha, Neb. 

Afro-American Baltimore, Md. 

Lexington Standard Lexington, Ky. 

1893 Colored American Washington, D. C. 

People's Recorder Columbia, S. C. 
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School papers 11 • I 

Weekly papers 136 | 
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Defender Raleigh, K.C. 

Guide Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

1594 Weekly Express Dallas, Texas* 

Western Outlook San Francisco, Cal. 

Weekly Press Mobile, Ala. 

1895 The Ship Bristol, Tenn. 

Enterprise.. ..La Grange, Ga. 

Baptist Sentinel ^Raleigh, N. O. 

Spectator ..Albany, N. Y. 

Kentucky Standard Louisville, Ky. 

1896 Foruro ..Ocala, Fla. 

South Georgia Baptist Waycross, Ga. 

Association Notes ..Tuskegee, Ala. 

Public Record ...Atlantic City, N.J. 

Guide ....Baltimore, Md. 

Monitor Jacksonville, Fla. 

1897 Evangelist Jacksonville, Fla. 

Informer ^....^....Detroit, Mich. 

Herald ..Brunswick, Ga. 

Elevator ...Wharton. Tex. 

Advance ^.San Antonio, Tex. 

Helping Hand ..Oakland, Tex, 

American Eagle ...St Louis. Mo. 

1898 Atlanta Age ,..Atlanta, Ga. 

Enterprise ...Omaha, Neb. 

Appeal Atlanta, Ga. 

Union ...Orange, N. J. 

Symposium Germantown,Penn. 

Observer. Macon, Miss. 

Republican Guide Baltimore, Md. 

Baptist Vpice »* 

Gazette ..Galveston, Tex. 

The following papers, among others, own their own buildings: 
Star of Zxon, Charlotte, N. C. 
Pioneer Press, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Planet, Richmond, Va. 

Christian Recorder & A. M. E. Church Review, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Florida Sentinel, Pensacola, Fla. 
Forum, Ocala, Fla. 
The Ship, Bristol, Tenn. 
Public Record, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Symposium, Germantown, Penn. 
Bee, Washington D. C. 
Christian Index, Jackson, Tenn. 
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The buildings are valued as follows: 

$ 700 

900 

1,600 

1,700 

8,500 

6,500 

8,000 

10,000 

12>000 

17,500 



Total Taluation $ 61,300 
Forty-four papers own printing plants: 

VALUE* NtJMBKll» 

Under $ 500 6 

$ 600—1,000 14 

1,000—2,500 12 

2,600—5,000 9 

fi5,000 and over 8 

Total actual valuation $89,450» 

These papers are published by the following agencies! 

Single Individuals 89 

Firms 18 

Religous societies 10 

Secret or other Societies 8 

The Negro newspaper has not yet gained an assured footing, but it is 
rapidly becoming a social force. Nearly all Negro families read them and 
while the papers are not yet strong enough to mould opinion, they are 
beginning to play a peculiar part in reflecting it. 

There exists today no better means of forming, directing and crystaltz-* 
ing Negro public opinion thati by means of the press. A strong, fearless^, 
national newspaper or magazine which the Negroes could feel was their 
own, with sane views as to work, wealth and culture, could become, in 
years, a vast power among Negroes. Here is a chance for a peculiar sort 
of philanthropic work, and one hitherto little tried— the endowed periodi-> 
cal. Fifty thousand dollars might, with care and foresight, launch a 
social force in the American world which would be of vast weight in 
guiding us toward the proper settlement of many vexed Negro problems* 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 
NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(510)642-6753 

• 1 -year loans may be recharged by bringing 
bool<s to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due date. 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
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